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THE STATE SENATE 


By Henry H. Metcalf. 


While the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives has always been 
a larger body in point of member- 
ship than the lower branch of any 
other State legislature, the . State 
Senate, was for nearly a hundred 
years, smaller than that of any other 
state, with a single exception, con- 
taining but twelve members, from 
the adoption of the first constitution 
in 1784 until the number was doubl- 
ed by the adoption of an amend- 
ment, submitted by the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1879. 

In the earlier days Senators were 
frequently re-elected for a number 
of terms; but since the increase in 
membership, and the change from 
annual to biennial sessions, compar- 
atively few have been re-elected, 


and cases are rare indeed, where 


Senators have served more than two 
terms. From 1784 to 1884 inclusive, 
a period of 100 years—including 
three Senates after the membership 
had been doubled, but 576 different 
men, in all, had occupied seats in 
that body. Of these the longest in 
service was Amos Shepard of Al- 
stead, who served in fifteen different 
Senates, between 1786 and 1803 in- 
clusive, having had more elections 
than any other man in the legisla- 
tive service of the State, save Harry 
Bingham of Littleton. Ebenezer 
Smith of Meredith, who was a mem- 
ber of the first Senate, served ten 
terms, between 1784 and 1806; John 
Waldron of Dover served nine 
terms, John Orr of Bedford as 
many, and Moses P. Payson of Bath 
and Elisha Whitcomb of Swanzey, 


eight terms each. Jonathan Harvey 
of Sutton, during seven years of ser- 
vice filled the President’s chair for 
six terms, being excelled in that di- 
rection only by Amos Shepard, who 
was President for seven terms dur- 
ing his fifteen years’ service. 

Many able men have seen service 
in the New Hampshire Senate, not 
a few of whom have occupied the 
Governor’s chair, or served in Con- 
gress, or on the Supreme bench of 
the State; though it has generally 
been held that in average ability the 
Senate as a whole, has not surpassed 
the House. This can hardly be 
maintained the present year, how- 
ever, since there is a larger propor- 
tion than usual of able and exper- 
ienced men in the former branch, 
and a somewhat smaller one in the 
latter. 

The membership of the Senate, 
this year, includes the following: 
District No. 1, Oscar P. Cole of Ber- 
lin; No. 2, Elbridge W. Snow, 
Whitefield; No. 3, Fred Parker, 
Lisbon; No. 4, John H. Garland, 
Conway ; No. 5, Fred Gage, Grafton ; 
No. 6, Ellsworth H. Rollins, Alton; 
No. 7, Charles H. Bean, Franklin; 
No. 8, George A. Fairbanks, New- 
port; No. 9, John G. Winant, Con- 
cord; No. 10, Fred O. Smalley, 
Walpole; No. 11, Merrill G. Sy- 
monds, Jaffrey; No. 12, Charles S. 
Emerson, Milford; No. 13, Thomas 
F. Moran, Nashua; No. 14, William 
W. Flanders, Weare; No. 15, Ben- 
jamin H. Orr, Concord; No. 
16, William B. McKay, Man- 
chester; No. 17, Adams L. Greer, 
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Manchester ; No. 18, Thomas J. Con- 
way, Manchester; No. 19, Ferdinand 
Farley, Manchester; No. 20, Leslie 
P. Snow, Rochester; No, 21, Arthur 
G. Whittemore, Dover; No. 22, Joe 
W. Daniels, Manchester; No. 23, 
James A. Tufts, Exeter; No. 24, 
Oliver L. Frisbee, Portsmouth. Of 
these, all but three—Messrs. Con- 
way and Farley of Manchester and 
Moran of Nashua, are members of 
the Republican party. 


PRESIDENT SNOW 


Hon. LeEstieE P. Snow, of Roches- 
ter, Senator from District No. 20, 
was nominated for President, in the 
Republican caucus, over Charles S. 
Emerson of No. 12, and James A. 
Tufts of No, 23, both able and ex- 
perienced men, who were also sup- 
ported for the nomination; and was 
duly elected upon the organization 
of the Senate, over which he pre- 
sides with courtesy, dignity and 
grace. He isa native of the town of 
Eaton, born Oct. 19, 1862, son of 
Edwin and Helen M. (Perkins) 
Snow, and a descendant of Nicholas 
Snow who emigrated from England 
to Plymouth, Mass., in 1623. His 
father was a prominent business 
man and leading Democrat in Car- 
roll County for many years, serving 
many years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the Senate in 1891. 

Studying at the Academies at 
Bridgton and Fryeburg, Me., and 
teaching school in his native town 
at the age of 16, he graduated from 
Dartmouth College, A. B., in 1886, 
and pursued the study of law, gradu- 
ating at the Columbian University, 
(now George Washington Univ.) 
Law School in 1890, in which year 
he was admitted to the Maryland 
bar, and to the New Hampshire bar 
in the following year. He served 
as Moderator in the town of Eaton, 
and represented that town in the 
State legislature in 1887 and 1888. 


He was a special pension examiner 
for the U. S. Government from 1887 
to 1890, serving in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado and Washington, D. C., 
and has been in the practice of his 
profession as a lawyer in Roches- 
ter since 1891, at first in the firm of 
Worcester, Gafney & Snow, subse- 
quently alone, and later and at pres- 
ent as senior member of the firm of 
Snow, Snow & Cooper. For thirty 
years he has been active in jury 
trials, and has handled many im- 
portant cases in the State and U. S. 
Courts. 

He served as a member of the 
Rochester school board from 1899 
to 1904, and was a delegate in the 
recent Constitutional Convention, 
taking an active part, as a member 
of the Legislative committee and 
upon the floor of the Convention in 
shaping the action of that body. 
Although interested in public af- 
fairs and political life, he has devot- 
ed his attention mainly to the work 
of his profession, in which he has 
won eminence and success. He has 
been president of the Rochester 
National Bank since 1902, is presi- 
dent of the Rochester Trust Co., of 
the Prudential Fire Insurance Co., 
and of the Gafney Home for the 
Aged. 

He was also a director of the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R., during its period 
of reorganization. He is a director 
of the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce, a member of the Rochester 
City Club and of the Rochester 
Country Club, of which he has 
been president. He was chair- 
man of the Rochester Public Safety 
committee, and of the Liberty Loan 
committee, County Chairman of the 
War Savings committee, and prom- 
inent in various State and New Eng- 
land agencies in War activities dur- 
ing the recent great World conflict. 
In fraternal life he is an Odd Fel- 
low, an Elk, a 32nd degree Mason, 
Knight Templar and Shriner, and a 
member of the Theta Delta Chi Col- 
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lege fraternity, serving as president 
of the New England Association in 
1886. He attends the Congrega- 
tional church, and has served many 
years as Warden of the Society. 

Mr. Snow is an active member of 
the N. H. Bar Association, and 
served as its President in 1919-20, 
delivering an able annual address 
at the summer meeting in New- 
castle. 

He married, November 28, 1886, 
Susan E. Currier of Haverhill, N. H., 


College (1912), Magdalen College, 
Oxford, England (1914) and the 
Harvard Law School (1917). He 
served as a Lieutenant, and Aide-de- 
Camp to Gen. Babbitt, and later as 
Captain in the Artillery, in the 
American Expeditionary Force in 
France, and is now a member of his 
father’s law firm. The younger son, 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1912, 
and from Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1914. He passed the 
West Point examination in 1916 


Hon. Oscar P. Coie 


who died June 6, 1892, leaving two 
sons, Conrad Edwin, born August 6, 
1889, and Leslie Whittemore, born 
Dec. 9, 1890. June 7, 1894 he was 
united with Norma C. Currier, his 
present wife, who is prominent in 
the social, religious and educational 
life of the city and state, having 
served on the Rochester School 
Board and been active in the Red 
Cross and other war activities. The 
older son is a graduate of Dartmouth 


and was offered a lieutenancy in the 
regular army which he declined; 
but was one of the first to offer his 
services when the war broke out in 
1917. He was a Major in the A. E. 
F., and following the Armistice or- 
ganized the Courier systems in the 
enemy countries. 


Hon. Oscar Puipps Coie, Sena- 
tor from District No. 1, is a native 
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of Berlin, where he resides, born 
July 2, 1872, son of Abner K. and 
Clara (Phipps) Cole. His ances- 
tors came from England to Massa- 
setts in 1630. As a boy he was 
reared to the labors of farm life, 
and acquired a _ knowledge of 
lumbering and railroading. Seek- 
ing the benefits of education, 
after attending the Berlin pub- 
iic school, he entered St. Johns- 
bury Vt., Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1892, entering the same 
year the Literary Department of 
Michigan University, at Ann Arbor, 
graduating, A. B., in 1896, and then 
entering the Law School, where he 
continued through 1897 and 1898, 
and would have graduated the fol- 
lowing year but for the outbreak of 
the war with Spain, when he enlist- 
ed in Co. A., 3lst Michigan Volun- 
teer Regiment, serving throughout 
the war. After his return home he 


joined the N. H. National Guard, 
attaining the rank of Captain and 


Major, and serving in the latter 
capacity on the Mexican border, and 
in the overseas service in the World 
War, he was’ promoted in France 
to the rank of Lieutanant Colonel. 
In religion Senator Cole is an 
Episcopalian, and in politics a Re- 
publican. He served as delegate 
from the American Universities to 
the Republican National League 
Convention in Detroit in 1897; was 
for several years a supervisor of the 
check list in Ward 1, Berlin, and a 
representative from said ward in 
the legislature of 1909, serving on 
the committee on Military Affairs, 
by which the military laws of the 
state were re-codified. He was de- 
tailed in 1917, to serve on the staff 
of Gov. Henry W. Keyes with rank 
of Major. In the Senate, this year, 
he serves as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and is a 
member of the Committees on Pub- 
lic Health, Revision of the Laws, 
(clerk) and Soldiers’ Home. He is 
the paymaster of the Cascade Mills 


of the Brown Co., is a Mason, an 
Elk, a member of the Spanish War 
Veterans, the American Legion, and 
the N. H. Historical Society. 

He married July 2, 1912, Miss 
Jane Broad of Colorado Springs. 
They have one son, Phipps, born 
June 27, 1913. 


\ 


Hon. ELBRIDGE W. Snow, Senator 
from District No. 2, native and life 
long resident of the town of White- 
field, was born December 7, 1860, 
son of David S. and Hannah (Straw) 
Snow. He received his education 
in the public schools of Whitefield 
and at the New Hampton Literary 
Institution. He has been engaged 
during most of his active life in the 
manufacture of overalls and is the 
senior member of the firm of Snow 
& Baker, extensively engaged in that 
business. He takes a strong inter- 
est in all measures calculated to 
promote the welfare of the town, 
and is an active member of the 
Whitefield Civic Association, cor- 
responding to the ordinary board of 
trade, of which organization he is 
President. His religious affiliation 
is with the Methodist church and in 
politics he has always been a Re- 
publican. He has served his town 
as a library trustee and as a member 
of the board of selectmen, but is par- 
ticularly interested in the cause of 
education, having been a member of 
the Whitefield school board for 
twenty-two years. Fraternally he 
is a Mason and an OddFellow. 

Senator Snow has had the exper- 
ience of serving for two terms in 
the House of Representatives, hav- 
ing been first elected to the Legis- 
lature of 1917, when he held a po- 
sition on the Committee on Manu- 
factures; re-elected for the session 
of 1919, he was assigned by Speaker 
Tobey to the Chairmanship of the 
Committee on Liquor Laws. In 
the Senate, this year, he holds the 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
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Manufactures, is a member of the 
Committee on Education, and a 
member and clerk of the Public 
Health and Roads, Bridges and Ca- 
nals committees. 

On October 13, 1887, he was unit- 
ed in marriage with Dora M. 
Stevens. 


Hon. Frep PARKER, Senator from 
District No. 3, was born in the town 


sive business. He is a Methodist 
in religion, and politically a Republi- 
can, active in his party cause, and a 
member of the State Committee. He 
has served two years as a selectman, 
six years as auditor; and has been 
a trustee of town trust funds since 
1917. He was a representative from 
Lisbon in the Legislature of 1909-10, 
serving on the Committees on Banks 
and Labor, and as clerk of the latter 
Committee. -He was appointed by 


Hon. EvsrincgeE W. SNow 


of Littleton, October 23, 1872, son 
of Guy and Georgianna L. (Metcalf) 
Parker. He was educated in the 
public schools of Littleton and Lis- 
bon,-and when 16 years of age 
entered a general store as a clerk, 
and was engaged twelve years in 
that capacity, since which time he 
has been in business for himself in 
the same line, as head of the firm of 
Fred Parker & Co., for ten years 
and later alone, doing an exten- 


Gov. Keyes Assistant Justice of the 
Lisbon Police Court. 

Senator Parker is a 32d degree 
Mason, a Shriner and a member of 
the O. E. S., being a Past Patron in 
the order. He is a member of Gold- 
en Grange, P. of H., of Lisbon, of 
the Lisbon Board of Trade, serving 
on its finance committee, and also 
on the finance committee of the Dis- 
trict Nursing Association. 

On April 15, 1896, he was united 
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in marriage with Ida B. Moore of 
Woodsville. They have one son, 
Roger Moore, now fifteen years of 
age. 

His committee assignments in the 
Senate are to the Committee on 
Elections of which he is Chairman, 
and the Claims, Incorporations and 
Towns and Parishes Committees, of 
the latter of which he is also clerk. 


Hon. Joun H. Garvanp, Senator 


tor of a successful mercantile busi- 
ness, to which he has also added 
insurance. His religious affiliation 
is with the Methodists and in poli- 
tics he has been actively identified 
with the Republican party. He has 
served repeatedly as Moderator, Se- 
lectman, Supervisor of the Check- 
list, Town Clerk and _ Trustee 
of Trust Funds for the town, which 
latter two positions he at present 
holds. He has been three times 
elected a representative from Con- 





Hon. Frep PARKER 


from District No. 4, was born in 
Parsonfield, Me., December 23, 1867, 
son of John A. and Alice J. (Allen) 
Garland. He received his education 
in the common schools of his native 
town and at the once famous Par- 
sonfield Academy, and in 1885 went 
to Conway Center, in this state, 
where he engaged as a clerk in a 
general store, in which place, and in 
which line of business, he has since 
continued, having long been proprie- 


way in the General Court, his first 
service being in 1905, when he was 
a member of the Committees on 
Elections and National Affairs. Re- 
elected to the House of 1907, he ser- 
ved on the Incorporations Commit- 
tee. Returning again, in 1915, he 
was made chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Liquor Laws. 

His experience in these three ses- 
sions in the House qualifies him for 
efficient service in the Senate, to 
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which he was chosen last November, 
and in which he is serving as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Roads, 
Bridges and Canals, and is a mem- 
ber of the Manufactures, (clerk), 
Public Improvements, and Towns 
and Parishes Committees. He 
holds membership in the I. O. O. F., 
Patrons of Husbandry and in the 
U. S. Fat Men’s Club. 

On May 1, 1890, he was united in 
marriage with Rose A. Fursdon. 
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Hon. Frep Gace, Senator from 
District No. 5, was born in Enfield, 
N. H., August 29, 1862, son of Ros- 
well and Sarah (Little) Gage, and 
was educated in the public schools 
of Enfield and Grafton, in which lat- 
ter town he has had his residence 
since childhood, and where he has 
been actively engaged in agriculture, 
lumbering and general business, in- 
cluding that of an auctioneer. He 
attends the Christian church and is 





Hon. Jonn H. Gartanp 


They have five children—a daughter 
Helen Alice, 26 years of age, a grad- 
uate of Fryeburg Academy and the 
Gorham, Me., Normal School, and 
now a teacher in Massachusetts, and 
four sons—Percy Fursdon and John 
Maurice, 24 and 22 years of age re- 
spectively, both also graduates of 
Fryeburg Academy, and Lloyd 
Thomas and Robert Allen, aged 18 
and 14, now in school. 








affiliated with the Republican party. 
He has served his town in various 
capacities—as Moderator for several 
years; also as tax collector, treasu- 
rer and trustee of Trust funds. He 
was a delegate from Grafton in the 
recent Constitutional Convention, 
and served as a Representative in 
the Legislature of 1919, when he was 
a member of the Committees on 
Railroads and Roads, Bridges and 
Canals. 
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Fraternally Senator Gage is a Ma- 
son and a Patron of Husbandry. 
On November 2, 1887, he was united 
in marriage with Laura E. Bucklin. 
They have had two children. <A 
daughter, Ethel L., born October 6, 
1888, married Rollie C. Leonard. 
She died in January 1919, leaving 
five children. A son, A. Stuart, born 
November 21, 1894, is married, and 
has two children. He is engaged in 
farming and woodturning, and is at 
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Hon. Ettswortu H. Rot tins, 
Senator from District No. 6, was 
born in Alton, October 26, 1861, son 
of Enos G, and Adaline (Piper) Rol- 
lins, both his paternal and maternal 
ancestors being of Revolutionary 
stocx. The Rollins family were 
among the first settlers of the town 
of Alton, and its ‘ representatives 
have always been among the ear- 
nest workers for the social and civic 
welfare of the community. i Mr. 





Hon. Fred GAGE 


present a member of the Grafton 
board of selectmen. 

In the present Senate, Senator 
Gage is chairman of the Committee 
on Towns and Parishes, and a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Manufac- 
tures, Public Improvements (clerk), 
Roads, Bridges and Canals, and 
State Prison and State Industrial 
School. 


Rollins jreceived ‘his ‘education ‘in 
the Alton schools and at Wolfeboro 
Academy. In business he is a lum- 
ber manufacturer of forty years ex- 
perience, alert and progressive in his 
ideas, and familiar with the prob- 
lems which confront men in his line 
of activity and in the general busi- 
ness world, as well as the questions 
with which the average citizen has 




















to deal. In religion he is a Congre- 
gationalist,’and politically a stead- 
fast adherent of the Republican par- 
ty, in whose interest he has labored 
as well as for the general welfare 
of the town by which he has been 
honored by election to most of the 
offices within its gift; also serving 
for six years as one of the Commis- 
sioners of Belknap County. He was 
a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives in 1893, serving on the Com- 
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Senator Rollins is chairman of the 
Committee on Railroads and a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Forestry, 
Judiciary and Labor. 


Hon. CHartes H. Bean, Senator 
from District No. 7, was born in 
Lebanon, N. H., July 21, 1866, son 
of Reuben and Adaline (Hoyt) Bean, 
removing to Franklin in early life, 
where he was educated in the public 





Hon. Ettswortah H. Roiiins 


mittee on Military Affairs, and 
was a delegate in the Constitutional 
Conventions of 1912 and 1918-21. 
He is a 32d degree Mason, an Elk 
and Knight of Pythias, and a mem- 
ber of various other organizations. 
In manner he is cordial, sympathetic 
and easy of approach. He married 
February 14, 1907, Miss Maude 
Weymouth of Laconia. They have 
one daughter, Abbie Adaline, now 11 
years of age. 


schools, and has since resided, and 
where he is engaged in the moving 
picture business, is owner and man- 
ager of the Pastime Theatre, and is 
the head of the State organization 
of those engaged in that interest. 
He is a thoroughly public spirited 
citizen and his theatre is often open- 
ed for the use of public gatherings, 
and frequently without charge. In 
religion he is a Roman Catholic. 
He is a Knight of Columbus and of 
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the Maccabees, and an Elk, being 
First Exalted Ruler of Franklin 
Lodge, B. P. O. E. 1280, and a Past 
District Deputy of the order. 

In politics he is a Republican. He 
represented Ward 3, Franklin, in the 
Legislature of 1905, serving as a 
member of the Committee on 
Towns. In 1911 he represented the 
former Sixth District in the State 
Senate when he was Chairman of 





chant. They have one son, Charles 
H. Bean, Jr., now thirty years of 
age, who is married, has a son eight 
years of age, and is the operator of 
his father’s motion picture theatre. 

Senator Bean is Chairman of the 
Fisheries and Game Committee and 
a member of the Public Improve- 
ments, State Hospital, and State 
Prison and Industrial School Com- 
mittees. 


Hon. CHaArtes H. BEAN 


the Committee on State Hospital 
and a member of the Committees on 
Revision of the Laws, Elections, La- 
bor and Fisheries and Game. He 
was elected a delegate from his 
Ward to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1912, and at the last election 
was returned to the State Senate 
from the present Seventh District, 
where his former experience renders 
him a valuable member. 

He was united in marriage, Octo- 
ber 20, 1889, with Miss Mary Mer- 


Hon. GEORGE ARLINGTON Farr- 
BANKS, Senator from District No. 8, 
was born in the town of Newport, 
where he has always resided, March 
24, 1863, son of George H. and Helen 
M. (Nourse) Fairbanks. He was 
educated in the Newport schools, 
graduating from the high school in 
1881, studied one year at Tilton 
Seminary, and later engaged in 
mercantile life in Newport, in which 
he continued successfully for four- 
teen years. In 1899, in company 
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with George A. Dorr, he purchased 
the Granite State Mills at Guild in 
Newport, which had been for some 
time practically dormant, made ex- 
tensive improvements and in a short 
time had the same running in a high 
state of efficiency, employing a 
large force and doing a profitable 
business, from which he retired some 
two years since. Meanwhile he has 
always been interested in agricul- 
ture, as was his father before him, 
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Methodist General Conference at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Politically he 
has always been identified with the 
Republican party. He served twelve 
years as a member of the Newport 
school board, and was a Represen- 
tative from that town in the Legis- 
lature of 1917, serving as Chairman 
of the Railroad Committee and 
member of the Committee on 
Banks. In 1916 he was one of the 
Republican candidates for Presiden- 





and his home is a spacious residence 
on the old Fairbanks place, com- 
manding a fine view of the village, 
and located on the spot where he 
was born. 

In religion he is a member and ac- 
tive worker in the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and he has also been 
prominent in the work of the Sul- 
livan Co., Y. M. C. A. In 1920 he 
was one of the two lay delegates 
from the N. H. Conference in the 


‘ 


Hon. Cuarzes A. FAIRBANKS 


tial electors. In the Senate this 
year, he is Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and a member of the 
Committees on Agriculture (clerk), 
Banks (clerk), Manufactures and 
Railroads. 

Senator Fairbanks is a Royal Arch 
Mason (Past High Priest of the 
Chapter of the Tabernacle) and a 
Shriner. He is a director and presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Bank 
of Newport; director and treasurer 
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of the Carrie F. Wright Hospital, 
and a trustee of Tilton Seminary 
and president of the board. 

He married, October 22, 1885, 
Margaret A, Gilmore of Newport. 
They have three children—Helen 
M., a graduate of the Lucy Wheel- 


ock Training School, for some 
time a_ sucessful kindergarten 
teacher, now Mrs. Horace A. 
Redfield of Mount Vernon, N. 


Y. (two children); Marian S., a 


Hon. JoHN GILBERT WINANT, 
Senator for District No. 9, was born 
in New York, February 23, 1889, son 
of Frederick and Jeanette L. (Gil- - 
bert) Winant. He was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., 
and Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J., graduating from the lat- 
ter in the class of 1913. Since that 
time he has been a teacher at St. 
Paul’s school, except during a period 
cf 21 months in the service during 





Hon. JoHn 


graduate of Boston University and 
a talented soprano singer, now Mrs. 
Harold D. Andrews of Concord, and 
Harold G., a graduate of Tilton 
Seminary, who served in the late 
war, enlisting in the Coast Artillery, 
and later served as a Lieutenant in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, over- 
seas, who is now married and engag- 
ed in business in Newport. 


G. WINANT 


the World War. He enlisted as a 
private in the American Expedition- 
ary Force; was later commissioned 
in the air service, and served on the 
front as a pilot and squadron com- 
mander in observation aviation. 
Since his return he has been an As- 
sistant Principal at St. Paul’s. In 
religion he is an Episcopalian, and 
in politics a Republican of progres- 





























sive tendencies. He was a Repre- 
sentative from Ward 7, in the Leg- 
islature of 1917, serving as a mem- 
ber and clerk of the Committee on 
Revision of the Statutes, and as 
Chairman of the joint committee 
on State House and State House 
Grounds. In the Senate, this year, 
he is Chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture, a member and clerk of 
the Committees on Education, Ju- 
diciary and State Hospital, and a 
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Hon, Frep O. SMALLEv, Senator 
from District No. 10, was born in 
Rockingham, Vt., December 9, 1857, 
son of Orren E. and Elizabeth 
(Roundy) Smalley, and was educat- 
ed in the Rockingham public schools. 
He is a farmer, living upon the Con- 
necticut River farm in Walpole, 
which he purchased 35 years ago, 
to which he has made extensive ad- 
ditions, including meadow, pasture 
and woodland, and another entire 





Hon. Frep O. SMALLEY 


member of the joint standing com- 
mittee on Engrossed Bills. 

He is an Odd Fellow, a Patron of 
Husbandry and a member of the 
Wonolancet Club and the Concord 
Chamber of Commerce, in which 
work he takes an active interest 

On December 20, 1919, he was 
united in marriage with Constance 
R. Russell of New York. They 
Constance R., 


have a daughter, 
born January 3, 1921. 





farm, so that he has now a farm of 
420 acres, in excellent condition. 
Politically he is a life long Republi- 
can, and has always been interested 
in whatever pertains to the welfare 
of the town. He is chairman of the 
Town Trust Funds, has served two 
terms on the board of Selectmen, 
during one of which terms he built 
the first mile of State road construct- 
ed in town, and was a member of the 
House of Representatives during the 
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last session of the Legislature, 
serving on the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

In religion he is a Universalist 
and in fraternity life he is an Odd 
Fellow and a Patron of Husbandry. 
He is a member of the Cheshire 
County Farm Bureau, serving on the 
executive board of that organization, 
and is president of the Cheshire 
County Farmers’ Exchange. 

December 20, 1883, he married 
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Ordnance Department in the late 
World War. 

Senator Smalley is chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Labor, and 
a member of the Committees on Ag- 
riculture, Claims and Roads, Bridges 
and Canals. 


Hon. MERRILL GOULD SyMonpDs, 
Senator from District No. 11, was 
born in Rindge, April 30, 1882, son 





Hon. Merritt G. SyMoNpDSs 


Nora E., daughter of Martin R. and 
Laurenza (Davis) Lawrence, of 
Rockingham, Vt. They have two 
sons, Dean F., born July 22, 1885, 
and Lee S., born April 23, 1887. 
Both: are graduates of the New 
Hampshire College in the four years 
Mechanical Engineering course. 
Dean F., who is in the employ of the 
General Electric Company of Lynn, 
Mass., is married and has three chil- 
dren. Lee S., was a Captain in the 


of Augustus F. and Addie (Wether- 
bee) Symonds. He was educated 
in the Rindge public schools and at 
Mt. Hermon Academy, Northfield, 
Mass. He resided in Rindge until 
1910, engaged in lumbering, and 
serving three years on the board of 
selectmen. Removing to East Jaf- 
frey in 1910, he has there been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of box 
shooks and match blocks, as a mem- 
ber of the Bean and Symonds Co., 
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of which he is secretary and treas- 
urer, and is also connected with 
various other business activities. 
He is a director of the Monadnock 
National Bank and chairman of its 
Loaning Committee; trustee of the 
Monadnock Savings Bank; a direc- 
tor of the Annett Box Co., of the 
Jaffrey Development Co., of the 
Jaffrey Construction Co., and vice- 
president of the Building and Loan 
‘Association, and a trustee of Conant 
Academy funds. 
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mittee on Banks, and a member of 
the Finance (clerk), Fish and 
Game, Incorporations and Labor 
Committees. 

He is a Knight Templar, Mason, 
and Shriner, and a member of the 
1, O. O. F. He was united in mar- 
riage, September 22, 1910, with 
Miss Marion E. Garfield of Jaffrey. 


Hon, CHARLES SUMNER EMERSON, 
Senator from District No. 12, native 





Hon. CuHarRLes S. EMERSON 


Senator Symonds attends the 
Baptist church and in politics is an 
active Republican. He has been for 
ten years a supervisor of the check- 
list in Jaffrey, and for six years a 
member of the Play Grounds Com- 
mittee. He was a Representative 
from Jaffrey in the Legislature of 
1919, serving on the Committee on 
Appropriations. In the Senate, this 
year, he is Chairman of the Com- 


and life-time resident of Milford, 
was born April 2, 1866, son of Sum- 
ner B. and Martha A. (Bales) Emer- 
son, and received his education in 
the Milford schools and at Cushing 
Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. Af- 
ter a short period of school teach- 
ing, he entered the furniture and 
home-furnishing store of his father, 
in which he has continued to the 
present time, having been for many 
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years the directing spirit in a large 
and growing business, as well as a 
potent figure in town and com- 
munity affairs. He is president of 
the Milford Building and Loan As- 
sociation, president of the Granite 
Savings Bank, ex-president of the 
Milford Hospital Association, and 
has served as secretary and presi- 
dent of the Milford Board of Trade. 

Politically Senator Emerson has 
long been an active and prominent 
Republican. He has been the town 
moderator since 1910, and served 
with marked ability as a represen- 
tative in the state legislature of 1907 
and 1909, acting as chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Im- 
provements each year. Largely to 
his influence is due the permanent 
retention of the State Capital in 
Concord and the following enlarge- 
ment of the state house and passage 
of the Trunk line highway bill. He 
is prominent in the Congrega- 
tional church in Milford and _ the 
state at large, serving as superin- 
tendent of the Sunday School, and 
as Moderator of the N. H. Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches in 
1915-16. He has long been active 
in Odd Fellowship, is a Past Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of N. 
H., and served for twelve years as 
grand representative to the Sov- 
ereign Grand Lodge. He was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Keyes, chairman of 
the Trustees of the State Industrial 
School and of the N. H. Pilgrim 
Tercentary Committee. During the 
world war he served as chairman of 
the 2nd Hillsboro County Selective 
Draft Board and as a member of the 
State Committee of Public Safety. 

June 13, 1889, he married Miss 
Estelle F. Abbott. They have 


four children, three sons and a 
daughter. The elder son, Dean A., 
(Dartmouth, 1914, Thayer School, 
1916), served as a lieutenant in the 
Aviation branch of the A. E. F. 

The second son, Sumner B., 
(Dartmouth 1917), was a lieutenant 


in the balloon’ section, Aviation 
branch. The third, Mark F., is a 
student in the Milford High School. 
Senator Emerson is chairman of 
the committee on Revision of the 
Laws and a member of the For- 
estry, Public Health, School for 
Feeble-Minded and State Prison 
and Industrial School Committees 
and is ready and active in the dis- 
cussion of all matters of impor- 
tance coming before the Senate. 


Hon, Tuomas F. Moran, Senator 
from District No. 13, was born in 
the city of Nashua, which has al- 
ways been his home, June 13, 1876, 
son of Michael and Mary (Sweeney) 
Moran. He received his prepara- 
tory education in the Nashua pub- 
lic schools, pursued the study of 
law and graduated from the Boston 
University School of Law in 1900, 
in which year he was admitted to 
the New Hampshire bar, and com- 
menced the practice of his profes- 
sion as a partner of Hon. Edward 
H. Wason, present Representative 
in Congress from the second 
New Hampshire District, which re- 
lation has continued to the present 
time, the firm doing an extensive 
business and the burden of the 
work necessarily falling upon Mr. 
Moran, since Mr. Wason’s congres- 
sional service began. 

Politically Mr. Moran is a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party and is 
prominent in its councils. He 
served as a member of the Nashua 
Board of Aldermen in 1907-8, and 
was a Representative in the Legis- 
lature in 1905, when he was a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committec. 
He was also a delegate from his 
ward in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1912. He has frequently 
been urged to be a candidate for 
Mayor of his city, but has never 
been disposed to do so. In_ the 
present Senate he is chairman of 
the Committee on Claims and a 
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member of the Elections, (Clerk) 
Judiciary, Rules and Soldiers’ Home 
Committees, and of the Joint Com- 
mittees on Rules and Engrossed 
bills. He is a ready and forceful 
speaker and frequently heard in de- 
bate. 

Senator Moran is a Roman Catho- 
lic in religion, a Knight of Colum- 
bus, Elk,‘ Hibernian, Forester, and 
a member of the Nashua Country 
Club. August 30, 1905, he was 
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Julia (Hardy) Flanders. He re- 
ceived his education at the Clinton 
Grove Academy and from private 
instructors, and for the last thirty 
years Or more has been successful- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of 
tool handles and small hardware 
specialties at North Weare, which 
is his post office address. He takes 
an active interest in all matters per- 
taining to the welfare and prosperi- 
ty of his town; is president of the 





Hon. Tuomas F. Moran 


united in marriage with Maude C. 
Matthews. They have five chil- 
dren: Kenneth, Dorothy M., Made- 
line, Barbara, and Thomas F. Jr., 
varying in age from fourteen to five 
years. 


Hon. WicLt1aAmM W. FLANDERS, 
Senator from District No. 14, was 
born in the town of Weare, Septem- 
ber 30, 1869, son of William and 





Weare Board of Trade, and a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Manu- 
facturers Association. He is also 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Weare Improvement and 
Reservoir Association, and his most 
important work has been along the 
line of water power development in 
the Piscataquog River region. In 
religion he is a Universalist, and in 
politics a Republican, though his 
town is generally Democratic. He 
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was elected to the last House of 
Representatives, however, being the 
first Republican chosen to the Leg- 
islature from Weare in twenty 
years. He was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, took an 
active part in its deliberations, and 
was a_ frequent speaker in the 
House. In the Senate, this year, 
Mr. Flanders is assigned to the 
Chairmanship of the Committee on 
Public Improvements and member- 
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American ancestry, June 5, 1873, 
a son of John and Elizabeth A. 
(Hall) Orr. His father ‘was a 
farmer, and postmaster of his town 
for 25 years. He was educated in 
the schools of his native town, 
learned the plumber’s trade in 
youth, coming to Concord more 
than a quarter of a century ago, 
and soon establishing himself in 
business, in which George H. Rolfe 
became a partner about sixteen 





Hon. WitttAM W. FLANDERS 


ship on Claims, Finance and Labor 
Committees. 

May 29, 1890, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Mabel Thorn- 
ton of Weare, by whom he has had 
four children: Theodore W., Marion 
J., (deceased), Russell B., and Isa- 
dore .R. 


Hon, BENJAMIN HALL Orr, Sena- 
tor from District No. 15, was born 
in Armagh, Quebec, of Scotch and 


years ago. Here he has continued 
since, the firm conducting an ex- 
tensive business as_ plumbing and 
heating contractors, though he was 
personally absent four years, from 
1913 to 1917, while engaged in the 
same line of business with a 
brother in Vancouver, B. C. 
Politically a Republican, he serv- 
ed several years as Moderator in 
Ward 5, from which he was elected 
to the legislature of 1919 by the 
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largest majority ever given any 
man in the ward, and served as a 
member of the House Committee on 
Education. At the last election, as 
his party’s candidate for Senator, 
he also received the largest majori- 
ty ever cast, and that against the 
strongest Democrat in the district. 
His committee assignments in the 
Senate are Chairman of the State 
Hospital Committee and member of 
the Committees on Education, 
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Hon, WititAm B. McKay, Sena- 
tor from District No. 16, is a native 
of Concord, where he_ was born, 
February 5, 1875, son of William B. 
and Catharine (McDonald) McKay. 
He was educated in the public 
schools of Concord and Manchester 
in which latter city he has resided 
since childhood, having long been 
employed by the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., for which corporation he 
has been for some time overseer 





Hon. 
Manufactures, Public Health, and 
Railroads, also of the Joint Com- 


mittee on State House 
House yard. 

Senator Orr attends the South 
Congregationai Church, is a 32nd 
degree Mason, Knight Templar, 
Shriner, and a member of the Won- 
olancet Club of Concord. He mar- 
ried, September 21, 1908, Caroline 
Dudley of Concord. They have two 
sons, Dudley, born June 21, 1908, 
and John, March 29, 1914. 


and State 


3ENJAMIN H. Orr 


of printing and is editor of the 
Amoskeag Bulletin, published semi- 
monthly in the mills. He has seen 
21 years of service in the N. H. N. 
G., and is at present Captain of 
Headquarters Company in the N. 
H. State Guard. He is a Congre- 
gationalist in religion, and political- 
ly a Republican. He was a Repre- 
sentative from Ward 9, Manches- 
ter, in the Legislature of 1917, 
serving as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and as 
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a member of the Committee on Rail- 
roads. 

Senator McKay is Past Exalted 
Ruler of Manchester Lodge, No. 
146, B, P. O. E., and present District 
Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler for 
New Hampshire. He is also a mem- 
ber of Wildey Lodge, No. 45, I. O. 
O. F., and of Social Rebekah Lodge; 
a member of the Golden Cross and 
a member and past president of the 
Amoskeag Textile Club. He was 


Hon. ApAMS LEONARD GREER, 
Senator for District No. 17, was 
born in the town of Dunbarton, 
January 8, 1879, son of John E. and 
Carrie (Roberts) Greer, and was 
educated in the public schools, the 
Goffstown High School and Man- 
chester, Business College. For the 
last 22 years he has been a mem- 
ber of the Greer Piano Company, 
of which he is treasurer, the com- 
pany having two stores, one in 





Hon. WILLIAM 


active in the war work during the 
late world struggle, and was local 
Food Administrator for Manchester. 
In the present Senate Mr. McKay 
serves as Chairman of the State 
Prison and Industrial School Com- 
mittee, a member and clerk of 
the committee on Military Affairs, 
and as a member of the Committee 
on Railroads and Revision of the 
Laws. He is married and has one 
daughter, Laura, aged 17 years. 


B. McKay 


Manchester and one in Concord. 
In religion he ts affiliated with the 
Baptists and in politics is a Repub- 
lican, and represented Ward 3, 
Manchester, in the Legislatures of 
1915 and 1919, serving on the Rail- 
road Committee the former year, 
and on Incorporations and Military 
Affairs in the latter, being Chair- 
mon of Incorporations. 

Senator Greer was a member of 
the Manchester Fire Department 
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for 16 years and two years company 
clerk. He also served 16 years in 
Battery A., N. H. N. G. and was 
First Sergeant when discharged in 
1916. He is an Odd Fellow, Red 
Man, Knight of Pythias (member 
of Astrobad Temple, No. 150), a 
member of the American Mechanics, 
of the Calumet Club of Manchester 
and of the Battery Association. 
In the Senate he holds the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Pub- 


Hon. ADAMS 


lic Health; is a member and clerk 
of the Committee on Claims, and a 
member of the Finance and Military 
Affairs Committee. 

June 27, 1907, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Julia Canton. 


Hon, Tuomas J. Conway, Sena- 
tor from District No. 18, was born 
in Manchester July 17, 1885, and 
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educated in the Parochial Schools 
of that city. He is a Roman Catho- 
lic, a Democrat, and by occupation 
a street railway conductor. He is 
married and has four children. He 
was for some time lieutenant in 
the Sheridan Guards and member of 
its Veterans Association. He is a 
member of the Foresters of Ameri- 
ca, and of the Street Railway Men’s 
Union. He served in the State 
Legislature in 1919, and was a 








L. GREER 


member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs. In the Senate, 
this year, he is Chairman of the 
Soldiers’ Home Committee, clerk 
of Fisheries and Game, and Labor 
Committees, and a member of the 
Committees on Military Affairs 
and School for Feeble Minded. 


Hon, FERDINAND FARLeEy, Sena- 
tor from District No. 19, was born 
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at St. Simon, Quebec, educated in 
Nashua Schools, Boston English 
High School, Harvard College and 
the Harvard Law School, and is a 
practicing attorney in Manchester. 
In religion he is a Roman Catholic, 
and in politics a Democrat. He 
was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1917, serving on the 
Committees on Revision of the 
Statutes and Unfinished Business. 
In the present Senate he is Chair- 
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(Barstow) Whittemore, being a 
descendant on the paternal side, of 
Thomas Whittemore who settled in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1642; and, on 
the maternal side, of Elder William 
Brewster of the Pilgrim Colony. 
He was educated at Pembroke 
Academy and the Harvard Law 
School, 1880, when he was admitted 
to the bar and commenced practice 
in Dover where he has continued. 
He is an Episcopalian in _ religion, 





Hon. ArtHuUR G. WHITTEMORE 


man of the Committee on School 
for Feeble Minded and a member of 
the Committees on Revision of the 
Laws, State Hospital, and State 
Prison, and State Industrial School, 
being clerk of the latter. 


Hon, ARTHUR GILMAN WHITTE- 
MORE, Senator from District No. 
21, was born in Pembroke, July 26, 
1856, son of Aaron and Ariannah 


and in politics a Republican. He 
has served 13 years as water com- 
missioner of Dover; was Mayor of 
the city in 1901-2-3, during which 
time the new city library and high 
school building were erected; serv- 
ed in the House of Representatives 
in 1903; was a member of the State 
Board of Railroad Commissioners 
from 1903 to 1911, and Chairman the 
last three years; member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1912; 
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member of the Executive Council in 
1919-20, serving as Chairman of the 
Committee on Highways, repre- 
senting the Governor and Council; 
Chairman of the Committee on 
medals and certificates for return- 
ed sailors, and member of the board 
of State Prison trustees. Chosen 
to the State Senate at the last elec- 
tion, he is serving as Chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee and as a 
member of the Commttees on 
Banks, Finance, Fisheries and 
Game and Railroads. 

Senator Whittemore is much in- 
terested in New Hampshire History 
and Genealogy, is Governor of the 
N. H. Society of Colonial Wars and 
President of the N. H. Genealogical 
Society. He is a director of the 
Strafford National Bank and vice- 
president of the Strafford Savings 
bank. During the late war he 
served as Chairman of the Strafford 
County Draft Board. He married, 
June 27, 1887, Caroline B. Rundlett. 
They have two children, Manvel, 
a graduate of Dartmouth 1912, ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1915 and now a 
sucessful lawyer in New York, and 
Caroline (Radcliffe College 1919) 
now a teacher in Connecticut. 


Hon, Joe W. DANIELs, Senator 
from District No. 22, is a native of 
Newburyport, Mass., born January 
7, 1858, son of John H. and Albina 
F. (White) Daniels. He was edu- 
cated in the Newburyport schools. 
He is engaged in insurance business 
in Manchester (922 Elm St.) being 
a senior member of the firm of 
Daniels and Healey. In_ politics 
he is a Republican, and is treasurer 
of the Manchester City Committee. 
He represented his ward in the 
Legislature of 1919, serving on the 
Insurance Committee. Chosen to 
the Senate at the last election, he 
is now chairman of the Committee 
on Incorporations, and a member of 
the Judiciary, Banks and Elections 
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Committees. He is a member of 
the Elks, Knights of Pythias, Ameri- 
can Mechanics and New England 
Order of Protection, being Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of New 
Hampshire in the latter. He is 
married, his wife having been Miss 


Emma Frances Frye of Berwick, 
Me. 


Hon. JAMES ARTHUR’ TUFTS, 
Senator from District No. 23, was 
born in Alstead, Cheshire Co., N. 
H., April 26, 1855, the son of Timo- 
thy and Sophia P. (Kingsbury) 
Tufts. He fitted for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy and 
graduated from Harvard (A. B.) 
in 1878, since which time he has 
been a resident of Exeter and a 
member of the faculty of Phillips 
Exeter Academy as a teacher of 
English, and at times other  sub- 
jects, Latin, Mathematics, History, 
etc. He has aiways' been deeply 
interested in educational matters, 
and is a member of various learned - 
societies and associations, including 
the Modern Language Association 
of America, American Dialect So- 
ciety, American Philological Asso- 
ciations and the N. E. Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
of which he is president. He is an 
honorary member of the Cliosophic 
Society and of the Harvard Chap- 
ter Phi Beta Kappa, and an associ- 
ate member of the N. H. Society of 


the Cincinnati. He received the 
honorary degree of A. M. from 
Dartmouth College in 1917 and 


LL. D. from N. H. College in 1920. 
In religion he is a Unitarian and is 
a vice-pregident of the American 
Unitarian Association. He is a 
trustee of the N. H. State College, 
of Robinson Seminary, Exeter, and 
the Exeter Public Library, and is 
president of the New England 
Alumni Association of Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 

In politics Prof. Tufts isa Re- 
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publican. He was a Representa- 
tive from Exeter in the Legislature 
of 1905, and again in 1907, serving 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Education at each session, as he 
does in the present Senate, as well 
as holding membership on the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Forestry 
(clerk) and Revision of the Laws, 
and the Joint Committee on State 
Library. Prof. Tufts was president 
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born Dec. 6, 1888, with Pratt, Reed 
and Co., piano keyboard mfgs., 
Deep River, Conn.; James Arthur, 
Jr., born Oct. 8, 1891, N. H. Col- 
lege, 1914, Patron of Husbandry, 
Master E. N. H. Pomona Grange, 
member Rockingham Co. Farm 
Bureau and N. H. Horticultural So- 
ciety ; junior partner with D. Web- 
ster Dow and Co., trees, shrubs, 
etc., Exeter and Epping; Helen, 





Hon. JAmeEs A. Turts 


of the Republican State Conven- 
tion in 1918, and Chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions in 1920. 

He married, December 21, 1878, 
Miss Effie Locke. Children: Effie 
Miriam, born Nov. 27, 1879, died 
Nov. 2, 1903; Irving Elting, born 
Dec. 23, 1881, graduated from Har- 
vard 1903, with Hornblower and 
Weeks, N. Y., since graduation; 
Theodora, born Dec. 6, 1888, wife 
of Prof. N. G. Burleigh of Dart- 
mouth College; Delmont Locke, 


born Nov. 10, 1896, student and 
teacher of pianoforte, Exeter, N. H. 


Hon, OviverR L, FRIsbee, Sena- 
tor from District No. 24, is a na- 
tive of Kittery, Me., and a graduate 
of Bates College, class of 1883. For 
many years in his early life he was 
engaged in the hotel business in 
different parts of the country, and 
during the time of the Spanish war 
had charge of the Tampa Bay 




















Hotel in Florida. He is interested 
in the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
association, of which he is vice- 
president, and has been active in the 
work of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. He is a Knight 
Templar, Mason, Odd Fellow and 
a member of the Paul Jones Club, 
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the Legislature of 1911 as chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Public Improvements. He serves 
in the Senate, this year, as chair- 
man of the Forestry Committee, 
member and clerk of the Soldiers’ 
Home, and member of the Public 
Improvements and Roads, Bridges 


S. A. R., of Portsmouth. A Re- and Canals Committees. 
publican in politics, he served in 


By Harold Vinal. 


A faint, far music softly falls 
Where the fountains play; 
A ghostly lady shadowily 


Walks there after day. 


Tier eyes are deeper than the stars, 
lier hands are palely white; 
Through the moon-laden solitude 


She walks at night. 


Her hands are lifted to implore, 
As though a lover waited there; 
The last hush of a lonely word 


Falls on the air. 


(nly the feuntains answer her 

And the song of the moss-grown trees 

Or the drip of the rain on the velvet grass 
Or the sobbing breeze. 


A faint far music softly falls 
Where the fountains play ; 
A ghostly lady shadowily 


Walks there after day. 





The Friend 
John 


The Wife 
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The Friend 


John 


The Wife 
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JOHN SAYS HE’S DEAD 


By Richard D. Ware. 


Well John, old man— 

What a warm hand! I’m dead and mine are 
. cold. 

It’s good to hold. 


He does not know you. He began 

To talk an hour ago. The things he’s told 

As if they were today. The people that he 
sees 

Out of the memories 

That life is to him now 

I never knew or heard of, I, his wife. 


It is the flow 

Of life, 

When all the vital things 

That made up life to him in secret soul 
Are taking to their wings 

From earth, to go where he may go. 


No one should know. 
I feel as if we stole 
The treasure of his heart. 
It’s time for this. 


Come, let me lift you up. 

Good God! How light he is. 

Up? And do you thing a sup 

Of soup or milk or stuff the doctors brew 

Will raise the dead? I’m dead. 

Can you not see that only the old John you 
knew 

Is lying here a moment, spirit sped? 

And yet what man denies 

Unless he lies 

That death has reached him in some hidden 
part 

Before the end! 


It’s come! I can not feel his heart. 
Quick! Send! 

John always meant the thing he said, 
He’s dead. 

















FORTY YEARS A SHAKER 


By Nicholas Briggs 


Continued from February Issue. 


Referring to the remaking of pins 
by Calvin Goodell, he may have 
used pins whose heads had _ been 
pulled off in use. I am unable to 
speak accurately of this, but I have 
an impression that in those days 
pins were hand-made, and the loss 
by a pin of its head was a common 
occurrence. To be sure the needles 
could be bent in this way if their 
temper was drawn, but whether he 
worked upon pins or needles does 
not lessen the fact that he did so 
work, as I passed him many a day 
and saw him do it, besides hearing 
many comments upon it from 
others. He always carried upon 
his arm a small oval wooden tray 
with a bail united to its sides. 

Funeral services were attended 
by every one old and young not 
prevented by illness. All were in 
uniform which for the’ brethren 
meant the long drab coats in both 
winter and summer. The sexes 
faced each other in long ranks, 
standing throughout the service, 
which was opened by a brief ad- 
dress by the leading Elder. Then 
followed the singing of two or three 
selected pieces, 
more or less speaking by any who 
desired to do so, usually some 
reference to the special virtues of 
the departed one. Sometimes a 
poem or a piece written for the oc- 
casion by a brother or sister would 
be read, all betokening affectionate 
regard for the loved one. There 
were special funeral hymns. The 
following one was always sung in 
the case of an older person. 


“Our brother’s gone to his (her) eternal 
home, 

Let us prepare to follow him (her) 

Be righteous and be holy.” 


interspersed by | 


The following was 
valued young person: 


sung to a 


“What means this calm, what’s this I hear? 

A rushing sound accosts mine ear. 

Ah tis a band of angels bright, 

Descending from the realms of light, 

To nush a soul whose end draws nigh, 

And waft her spirit up on high, 

To ope the gates of Paradise, 

And usher her to holiness. 

Hark, hear the music sweetly roll, 

As onward they conduct her soul, 

And in the distance far and wide, 

An echo follows God’s your guide. 

And now a trumpet loud and shrill 

Doth sound these words, saying peace be 
still. 

Come to my arms thou faithful one 

Receive the treasure thou hast won. 

A crown of glory shining bright, 

A robe of beauty lily white, 

Adorned with jewels rich and rare, 

Such as the true peacemakers wear. 


This was composed for Nellie 
Tibbetts, a much beloved young 
Sister, and this last piece for an es- 
teemed young Brother. 


Let holy calmness rule each mansion. 
Let mirth and gaiety be hushed, 
A painful theme claims our attention. 
Our Father calls, give heed we must, 
For death has our fond circle entered, 
And torn from our embrace away 
A brother dear in whom was centered 
Our cherished hopes for future day. 


Ah! William, why so early leave us 

To toil on earth without thine aid? 

If Heaven wills, O still be with us 
While we through life’s rough billows 

wade. 

We can’t forget thy many efforts 

To help support the cause of God. 

May peace and love, sweet joy and comfort 
Supremely crowm thy blest abode. 

The service continued one half 
or three-fourth hour, depending up- 
on the prominence of the deceased. 
If the weather was suitable, the en- 
tire Family marched slowly and 
solemnly to the cemetery, preceded 
by the corpse in a small wagon 
drawn by a steady old horse always 
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led by a brother, never driven. The 
coffin always a white pine one, un- 
stained, with no carrying handles, 
made by a member. Arriving at 
the grave, the people circled around 
it, the coffin deposited therein and 
several bretheren refilled the grave 
and laid the sod upon the top, and 
the people returned home in the 
same manner as before. 

The next important event, one to 
which we all had looked forward 
for years, was the visit to our sis- 
ter Society at Enfield. The com- 
pany always consisted of two breth- 
ren and four sisters, one older 
brother and sister usually going as 
chaperons. Those who were select- 
ed as the next party to go were noti- 
fied long in advance that their 
special clothes necessary might be 
prepared, and they would meet to- 
gether as a company in pleasurable 
anticipation to talk it over, and to 
rehearse new songs to sing to our 
Enfield friends. 

I was delighted 
Helen was to be one 
pany, and I knew that she was 
equally pleased. I very much ap- 
preciated the kindness with which 
our case was treated, and it had the 
happy effect of stimulating me to 
act honorably with regard to our 
profession and not cause our El- 
ders to regret their liberality. 

It was in September, 1866, that 
this visit was made. Having fifty 
miles to go, with heavy farm horses, 
required a long day. We carried 
our dinner and ate it in the hotel at 
the Potter Place. The landlord 
was agreeable to this method, and 
it was a_ usual custom for the 
Shakers. 

Our carriage was made expressly 
for visits like this. It was a cover- 
ed carriage accommodating just six 
people. In the rear was a locked 
box to contain needful articles for 
a long journey. There were recep- 


to find that 
of the com- 


tacles under the seats and pockets 
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in the curtains, everything to make 
it convenient and comfortable. 

It was a long ride, but made very 
pleasant with singing and chatting 
all the way. We arrived at Enfield 
Church Family late in the afternoon 
and found a dainty supper ready for 
us. These Shaker visits were quite 
formal affairs, and the same routine 
was followed with all visitors in all 
the societies. After supper the 
ministry spent an hour with us at 
the office which was our visiting 
home, and the rest of the evening 
we enjoyed socially together. After 
breakfast the Elders visited with us 
an hour, and then escorted us over 
the premises; the brethren’s shops, 
the kitchen, dairy, infirmary, gar- 
dens and barn. 

Dinner was a most exquisite af- 
fair, as indeed was every meal. 
They gave us of their best in every 
way. There was a sort of rivalry 
between the two societies to see 
which one could out do the other in 
this respect, and when you got a 
competition of this kind between 
Shaker cooks, you may depend upon 
it that there was something doing. 

In the afternoon we visited the 
sisters shops, the rooms in the 
Dwelling House and at two o’clock 
all the sisters, in the Meeting Room 
in the following manner: First the 
sisters formed in ranks. The vis- 
itors passed up and down these 
ranks, attended by a brother and 
sister of the home people, and we 
halted before each sister, she giv- 
ing us her name. Our sisters shook 
hands with their friends but we 
brethren were not thus favored; 
however, we had our revenge when 
we came to visit the brethren. Next 
the sisters were formed in three cir- 
cles, we brethren sat with one cir- 
cle, endeavoring as best we could to 
interest them, and they earnestly 
making the same effort, strangers 
all. 


If neither visitors nor _ visited 
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were reasonably adept in  conver-. 


sation, it was liable to be a pretty 
dull affair. But we wore out twenty 
minutes in some fashion, and we 
all changed circles, two of our sis- 
ters at each of the other circles. 
Another twenty minutes and we 
changed again, until we had visited 
all around. We then, accompanied 
by some of the young sisters of the 
Family, strolled around the grounds 
and the lake until time for us to 
return to the Office for supper. 

In the evenings members of the 
Church and the other Families call- 
ed upon us at their pleasure, but we 
always enioy -d an hour by our- 
selves before retiring. One day 
ws spent visiting the second Fami- 
ly and another the North Family, 
ond one day we drove to Hanover, 
where we were courteously enter- 
tained by the professors of Dart- 
mouth College. 

Sunday morning we visited the 
children, boys and girls, at their 
respective homes, and attended pub- 
lic meeting in the Meeting House 
with the North and Second Fami- 
les, and the Church Family in the 
afternoon. After supper Sunday 
evening the Elders visited us an 
hour, then the Ministry awhile and 
cur visit was over. 

In the morning early but not 
bright, for it was rainy, we started 
‘-r home. If it was a gloomy day 
it did not dampen our enjoyment, 
not for one inch of the way. At in- 
tervals for some time thereafter we 
met together as a company who first 
went visiting together, enjoying a 
certain limited relationship that at 
the beginning, as the signing of the 
Covenant, was encouraged by the 
Elders as another tie to bind us to 
the faith. 

Each year our people sent a com- 
pany of visitors to Enfield and re- 
ceived one from them. Nearly 
every year we sent a company to 
some other societies. It might be 
to Alfred and Gloucester in Maine. 
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It might be to Harvard and Shirley 
in Massachusetts, or it might be a 
six weeks tour to Mt, Lebanon and 
Watervliet, N. Y., Hancock, Mass., 
and Enfield, Conn. 

Throughout the summer we were 
entertaining visitors from other so- 
cieties more or less, from Maine to 
Kentucky. Occasionally a small 
company would take an outing to 
the ocean for a week or so. We 
would also take one day excursions 
to Winnepesaukee Lake or the 
Guilford Mountains, with perhaps a 
sail to Wolfeboro or Alton Bay. 

I recall one time that Captain 
Walker of the Lady of the Lake in- 
vited our entire Family to a sail 
over the lake. The invitation was 
accepted, and every kind of vehicle 
in all the Families was requisition- 
ed for the purpose, and then we 
cculd not all go. It surely was 
some excursion. 

| have referred to the superlative 
importance in which singing was 
held in our worship. In past times 
little attention was given to its 
quality. Possibly the amount of 
zeal was gauged by the volume of 
sound; but our present leaders were 
not pleased with any phase of 
crudeness, and noting my ambition 
for improvement in music they 
urged me to a leading part in it, and 
as about this time the State Musi- 
cal Convention was_ held in Con- 
cord, | was permitted to attend it, 
and continued to do so every year. 

Some of the young brethren be- 
coming interested in improvement 
requested me to start a school with 
them. We were going on very 
pleasantly when the sisters, learn- 
ing of it, requested admission; 
therefore we took a larger room for 
our purpose. Our school grew, 
and we adjourned to the _ school 
house where we held weekly ses- 
sions. 

The interest increasing, Prof. 
Benj. B. Davis of Concord was 
hired to give us an hour’s instruc- 
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tion every week, and through his in- 
troduction Dr. Chas. A. Guilmette 
became interested in us, and both 
himself and Mrs. Guilmette very 
kindly gave us the benefit of their 
unusually fine musical talent. Dr. 
Guilmette was for years surgeon 
for an opera troupe. He _ taught 
music from a pathological stand- 
point, illustrating his views by plas- 
ter cast of the vocal organs. He 
established the Guilmette Tech- 
nique System which was continued 
by Mrs. Guilmette. Herbert John- 
son, the talented singer of the Rug- 
gles Street Quartette, was her 
pupil and her daughter, Annie Wes- 
tervelt, was many years leading so- 
prano at the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 


Mrs. -Guilmette devoted many 
weeks to the instruction of our 
girls in deep breathing and _ vocal 


gymnastics to the great benefit of 
their health, for whereas in former 
years tuberculosis had been very 
prevalent there, and deaths from 
that disease were numerous, since 
the time of her teaching, with con- 
tinued practice in those exercises, 
the deaths by consumption have 
been very few. 

A notable result of her teaching 
is the well known Shaker Quartet 
and Trio, the members of which 
were not by any means the only 
examples of this intelligently de- 
veloped system of voice building. 

In a visit of Elder Frederick W. 
Evans to our society he was so 
well pleased with the manifest im- 
provement in singing of our people, 
that he made a request for me to 
give his people at Mt. Lebanon a 
little instruction. His _ request 
being granted, I suggested that a 
couple of sisters go also, and I was 
permitted to make my own selec- 
tion. I was tactful enough not to 
choose those who very young. I 
made no mistake in my choice, for 
two lovelier women could not have 
been found, and our tour of six 
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weeks was a life long memory of 
enjoyment. We had none of the 
formality, usually attendant upon 
Shaker visitings. We mingled 
freely and unrestrainedly with the 
people and made a very many 
friends. We spent a week with the 
society at Watervliet, and. made 
calls of a day or two at Hancock, 
Enfield, Conn., Harvard and Shir- 
ley. 

It was some four years after that, 
the Ministry of South Union, Ky., 
visited Canterbury, and they, too, 
expressed a desire for a little aid in 
music, and I was sent down there 
for the winter. I cannot speak 
very highly of my success in this 
endeavor. The young men scarcely 
attended our schools at all, but they 
were helpful in rounding up and 
driving in the girls, who after the 
novelty wore off were very apathet- 
ic. 

This unfavorable condition of 
things worried me exceedingly at 
first, but I came to see the ludicrous 
side of it, and gave myself up to en- 
joyment as a visitor and guest. A 
fine Kentucky loper was placed at 
my disposal, and I took trips on 
horseback, by carriage and by train, 
the station was not more than fifty 
rods away, and on the Shaker’s 
land,—to Bowling Green, 14 miles 
north east, a battle ground of the 
Civil War; to Russelville, a regular 
“secesh” hot bed; and to Nash- 
ville, for two days to attend the 
Mardi Gras. upon a_ scale little 
known here in the North. 

We rode through the woods un- 
troubled by underbush; rambled 
over the barrens to some extent, 
but there was not much fun in walk- 
ing, for everything in the woods 
was covered with the finest dust 
and one was soon covered with it, 
and on the barrens one must step 
carefully from tuft to tuft of the 
sage grass, or go down into the 
sticky mud. 

I attended the christening of a 
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negro cabin, and one of these af- 
fairs was quite enough; a hog kill- 
ing by the negroes in the most 
primitive style imaginable, in which 
one seemed transported to the wilds 


of Africa. It was a warm-hearted 
people and we parted from each 
other with genuine sorrow. On 


my return I visited all the other 
five societies in Kentucky and Ohio. 

I first entered the office as Trus- 
tee in 1870. The Eldress continued 
the same course in regard to Helen 
as heretofore. Helen was repeated- 
ly in her turn one of the office cooks, 
and we met very often. Many of 
my meals were taken at the office 
and of course she assisted in pre- 
paring them. 

One day as I passed through the 
workman’s dining room where she 
was at work she said “I shall al- 
ways love you Nicholas.” That 
was a sound of ineffable sweetness 
to me.. I was tempted to enfold 
her in my arms, to have her lips 
meet mine and to say “I love you 
dearly, Helen.” 

For a moment I was too much af- 
fected and, indeed, too much sur- 
prised to speak. I knew that if I 
yielded to my impulse Shakerism 
with us was at an end and I was 
ready to renounce it. I loved 
Helen, but I loved her, or thought 
I did, purely as a sister. I had nev- 
er spoken of love to her, nor inti- 
mated it in any violation of Shaker 
propriety. I never meant to go that 
far. I had not thought of nor de- 
sired her as a wife; that was a sin 
to be repented of in sackcloth and 
ashes. I was conscientiously a 
celibate. I was true to my faith 
and dared not entertain a thought 
of marriage. All my _ religious 
training was antagonistic to the 
thought of such a possibility. In 
that respect I was undeveloped and 
abnormal. 

Yet now I was sorely tempted; 
the more so from having recently 
some disappointing experiences in 
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my official life. I had witnessed 
developments of selfishness and dis- 
regard of some important principles 
in those higher up, and for whom 
I had entertained the greatest re- 
spect. 

Could I have taken Helen and 
gone then how much sorrow I 
would have escaped! But what 
should I do with my faith? How 
about those vows so often made be- 
fore the younger ones who looked 
up to me as a staunch pillar of the 
Church, some of whom I _ had 
brought into the society, and many 
whom I held there by their love 
for me? How could I fail my 
friends. My fathers and mothers, 
who placed unlimited confidence in 
me; whom I loved most dearly, and 
for whom I must care in their de- 
clining years? And last, but not 
least, there was my own mother 
and sister and brother, all as I sup- 
posed contented. 

All these things acted as strong 
deterrents, but the most powerful 
was the thoughts of the future life. 
If I surrendered to these natural 
impulses and drifted with the tide, 
could I meet and dwell with the 
loved ones who had gone on before, 
or would I be debarred from their 
presence as a traitor and the gates 
of Heaven be closed against mé? 
The weight of the evidence was 
with Shakerism, and the~ Shaker 
within me won. The way I had 
left the matter apparently settled 
it, as our intercourse continued in 
our accustomed manner. I con- 
sidered it to be that belonging to 
ourselves only, and I never alluded 
to it to her or any one else. 

Before I went to South Union, 
I had been living at the North 
Family as associate Elder a year 
or more, and of course was unable 
to see Helen very frequently. I 
think she must have felt this par- 
tial separation keenly, for the day 
before I started for Kentucky I 
called upon Eldress Dorothy to bid 
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her good bye and found Helen in 
her room. To my great surprise 
she told me that Helen had decid- 
ed to go to the world, and she left 
the room with Helen and me alone 
together. I was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the tactics of the El- 
dress to believe that she was still 
within hearing, which deterred me 
from talking with Helen as freely 
as I would have desired. I wanted 
to question her closely, to obtain a 
more powerful reason for her dis- 
content than I seemed to posssess, 
but I was shrewd enough to con- 
fine myself to a conversation that 
could not be criticised. 

I did, however, plead with her 
with all the fervor of which I was 
capable to reconsider her decision 
for her sake and for mine, and I 
succeeded in exacting a promise 
that she would remain until my re- 
turn. I was in hopes that then I 
might be able in some way _ to 
change the current of her thought, 
and win her again to the fold. Had 
we at that last interview been really 
alone, so that Helen could tell me 
of the indignities heaped upon her, 
and upon other young women as 
well, it would have burst my bonds. 
I would have taken Helen and left 
Shaker Village forever. 

Within a few weeks after being 
in Kentucky, a letter from the El- 
dress informed me that Helen had 
gone. Imagine the gloom it cast 
over my visit. I felt the bottom of 
my life had dropped out. My first 
impulse was to write to Helen. O 
I longed so much to do so; but this 
would again violate Shaker rule, 
and the Shaker in me_ was. still 
dominant. If then we had corres- 
ponded to the intent of giving me 
full information of the real situa- 
tion I would have seemed to owe 
no allegiance to such a cause, for 
however worthy it might be in it- 
self, and it had much, very much 
to commend it, if unkind ways were 
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necessary to maintain it, the more 
rapid its decline the better. 

A few months after my return 
home I was in Providence on some 
business of the Eldress and called 
upon Helen. She gave me some 
hint of the compelling cause of her 
leaving, but I felt it not right to 
probe her, and she, conscious of my 
embarassment did not urge _ her 
confidence upon me, and it was 
nearly thirty years before I again 
saw her and heard her story. 

As has already been stated, the 
basis of Shaker theology was a be- 
lief in a continuous revelation from 
Divine sources, a direct communi- 
cation with the spirit world. <A 
product of this belief was two most 
singular books: “The Divine Book 
of Holy Wisdom,” inspired by 
Paulina Bates, Watervliet, N. Y., 
and “The Sacred Roll and Book,” 
inspired by Philemon Stewart, Mt. 
Lebanon, N. Y. Both these books 
were esteemed as canonical, and the 
leaders insistently urged _ their 
thorough reading by all, old and 
young, and no one had done his 
duty until every word from cover 
to cover had been read. The same 
inspiration that produced the Sac- 
red Roll directed that a copy of it 
should be sent to every Ruler in 
the world. 

I am very sure that an attempt 
to do this was made, but as to how 
far this was done I never knew. 
These books were published some- 
where in the forties of the nineteen- 
th century. Within twenty years 
the reverence for them was unrec- 
ognizable and ultimately both books 
by some mysterious agency vanish- 
ed from sight. VJ/hat became of 


them I do not know, and for aught 
I know they may have been burned. 
Even the author, of the Sacred Roll, 
was in disfavor at Lebanon and sent 
to the society at Gloucester where 
he died. 

The Wisdom Book, as 


it was 
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familiarly called, was held in high 
repute, even above that of the 
Bible, because it was supposed to 
embody a later revelation of God’s 
word to man, and hence originated 
the idea that it really was the 
Shaker’s Bible. No reason was 
ever given by the leaders to the 
people for the abandonmrent of the 
Fountains, or the discarding of 
these once so sacred books. They 
did assign a_ cause for the with- 
drawal of spirit manfestations, as it 
had been predicted that this power 
would go out into the world for an 
indefinite time, but would return 
again to Zion with increased power. 
Well, the years passed by, and no 
signs appeared of its coming, until 
even the prophecy was _ forgotten. 
But some of the most sincere and 
devout remembered, and their con- 
fidence in all the Divinity of reve- 
lation was shaken. The sincerity 
of those earlier Shakers was un- 
questioned, but to the intelligent 
thinkers arose the query whether 
these people were not victims of 
self deception, and some of us dar- 
ed to accept that version of it. 

Of all the dangers besetting our 
convictions, no more severe blow 
than this could possibly be dealt. 
The most devotional, the most at- 
tractive and charming part of our 
faith was taken away. It under- 
mined our conceptions of the future 
life, and made its very existence 
a matter of grave uncertainty. So 
far then as religious belief distinc- 
tively was concerned, there remain- 
ed little inducement for a Shaker 


life. The one vital principle now 
remaining was the Virgin Life. 
This had a broader interpretation 


than mere celibacy. It meant a 
perfect chastity of body and purity 
of mind. Indulgence of even an 
impure desire or thought must be 
confessed, as all sin is fundamental- 
ly of the mind. It was the Christ 
life. There was no hypocrisy in 
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it. It would seem a little para- 
doxical that so very much was said 
in their songs and in their publica- 
tions about the marriage of the 
Lamb and Bride when they looked 
upon the earthly marriage with ab- 
horrence. There was a very great 
inconsistency in dilating so much 
on the glories of the Heavenly 
Kingdom in that regard, and yet 
despoil us of all this enjoyment 
here below, and yet continually as- 
sert that this life was but the type 
of the life to come. It did not com- 
fort with our conception of a loving 
Father to give his children here on 
earth powers for enjoyment, facul- 
ties for development and desire to 
use them, and then punish them all 
through this life by decreeing their 
renunciation. Some of us dared to 
think of these things, and free 
thinking is dangerous to a doctrine 
unsupported by evidence and _ op- 
posed to common sense. 

The Shakers claimed that the 
married life was a selfish one, and 
that their interest and love is nar- 
rowed to their own little circle, but 
the members of a Shaker Communi- 
ty may be just as selfish as people 
anywhere. They may shirk their 
share of duties and responsibilites 
and disagreeable work, or they may 
avail themselves of opportunities 
afforded by an official position to 
appropriate to themselves comforts 
and conveniences not common to 
the whole. A community may be 
indifferent to the sufferings of hu- 
manity, make little effort and less 
sacrifice to soften the asperities of 
life around them, deluding them- 
selves with the belief that in devot- 
ing themselves exclusively to the 
care of each other they are reaching 
the climax of unselfishness. As a 
matter of fact the Shakers are very 
human, and are selfish or otherwise 
just as other people are. 

The only exceptional cardinal 
principle now claimed by the Shak- 
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ers is Community of Interest. In 
the earlier history of the society 
the true spirit of communal interest 
was rigidly enforced and the most 
perfect equality observed. The 
trustees were the custodians of the 
real estate and moneys, and were 
held to a close accountability. All 
expenses and receipts were record- 
ed, and their books were at all 
times subject to inspection by the 
Ministry, to whom they were ac- 
countable. But even the Ministry 
could not hold money. The Elders 
were subject to the same restric- 
tions as the members, and were not 
consulted upon financial affairs; 
their functions being restricted to 
the internal business of the Family. 
The Trustees were not supposed to 
attend places of amusement nor in- 
dulge in any pleasures denied to 
their brethren at home. When a 
member left home for a day or long- 
er, he applied to the Trustees for 
money, and on his return a detail- 
ed report was made, and the un- 
spent money returned. If a mem- 
ber needed any article that had to 
be bought, he applied to the Family 
Deacons, and they in turn made 
requisition upon the Trustees. The 
Deacons kept a supply on hand of 
articles that were continually need- 
ed, such as nails, screws and tools. 

It was not a little irksonie to hu- 
man pride to be compelled to ask 
for every little things one needed, 
especially if the Deacon was inclin- 
ed to be a little captious, to ques- 
tion the real need of it, or a too 
frequent application for the- same 
article, and the maximum of tact 
and thoughtfulness did not always 
prevail; but all this was in perfect 
keeping with the duty to humble 
our pride, which formed an impor- 
tant part of the burden of testimony 
in our meetings. In all this there 
was one excellence, that of equality. 
Impartiality was the rule and it be- 
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got harmony. But as the Society 
declined in numbers, the tendency 
to laxity of the old time strictness 
became apparent. 


In their . finances the Shakers 
seem just now to be in quite a 
comfortable condition. The aband- 


onment of so many of the societies 
and removal of their few  re- 
maining members to the other so- 
cieties means the sale of their pro- 
perty, the proceeds of which are 
supposed to accompany those 
people to the society to which they 
go, and hence a diminishing popula- 
tion increases the wealth of those 
remaining, Or in other words, “the 
fewer mouths the better cheer.” 


Writing as | am compelled to do 
entirely from memory it is not 
strange that some interesting little 
features may have been omitted, as 
for instance, every Society was 
given a spiritual name which head- 
ed all letters written to each other 
from one Society to another; as for 
instance the’ spiritual name _ of 
Mount Lebanon was Holy Mount, 
that of Watervliet was Wisdom’s 
Valley, that of Canterbury was 
Holy Ground, and that of Enfield 
was Chosen Vale. 

There was an annual ceremony of 
the “Washing of Feet” upor some 
day appointed by the Ministry. 
This may have been at Christmas 
Eve, but it was discontinued so 
many years ago that I cannot recall 
the exact time of ordinance. It 
was observed by all the members in 
their several living rooms. Two 
would be seated facing each other 
with a vessel of water between ™ 
them, one with a clean towel across 
his lap. Each in turn would ten- 
derly take his brother’s foot, place 
it in the water, slightly rub the foot 
and dry it on the towel. This was 


reciprocated by the other and thus 
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until all in the room were served. ERRATA 

Another feature that I regret to 
have omitted was that not only did 
every entrance to every house have 
a foot scraper and mat but also in- 
variably had a broom hanging by a p 4 
string upon a peg inside the door, Page 470. “Wooled sheets” should be 
to ignore the use of which was al- Woolen sheets. 


I was never called “Uncle” at the Vil- 
lage. My title was Elder Nicholas when 
an Elder and Brother at other times. 


Page 468. “Savory” viands (omitted). 


most a cardinal sin. I sadly miss Page 474. Some of the marchers. 
this broom in our city houses, and should read some of the marches (plural 
greatly deplore its absence. of march.) 


Epitor’s Note—This installment ends Mr. Briggs’ interesting account of his life 
as a member of the Shaker community at East Canterbury. At the request of some 
of his readers he has prepared a brief historical account of the rise and spread of 
Shakerism, which will appear in the April issue of the Granite Monthly. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


By Ida B. Rossiter. 





Who would believe that chisetled face 
Came from the whorl of choatic space? 

| A Sphinx with features clear and bold, 
j Guarding the Notch for years untold, 

. Not made by man from this earthly clod, 
But hewn and carved by the hand of God. 





PRESENCE 


By Leighton Rollins. 


Beloved, in the cold 

Damp dusk of November, 

Neath the trees all bent in age, 

Through the fields brown and forsaken 
Where each little blade of grass 

Yearns for a diamond kiss of the snowflake, 
Here have I walked in quiet, 

Remote and apart from men. 


And all about me, in the meditation of the skies, 
In the brown, gray plumed grass of the fields, 
Your spirit, O loved one, 

Brushes me tender and comforting, 

Like the clear crooned song of the stars at dawn. 





Labels SA 
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“SHAKER MEETING” 


By Alida Cogswell True 


Brightly gleam—O star of evening; 
“Moon above, with golden glow, 

Light the pathway, with its milestones, 
To the days of long ago. 


Show the fairy land of childhood— 
With its glints of gold and rose, 
Memories ever growing brighter 
Dearer still—'till life shall close. 


Light a hamlet quaint in story,— 
Rich in culture,—music rare, 
Shaker sisters and the ‘brethren, 
Living lives of love and prayer. 


Sun above,—thru fleecy cloudlets, 
Trees all leafy and out spread— 
Form a back ground for a picture 
Oft recalled—where’er I’m led. 


Sabbath walk to “Shaker Meeting,” 
Happy custom held of yore, 

Peaceful scenes—blue skies above us 
Kindly silence brooding o’er. 


Sistren quaintly gowned and reverent, 
Brethren—saints of old—sincere 
Under rows of arching maples— 
Groups of worshipers draw near. 


Single file the church we enter— 
Father, brother at the left— 
Mother, daughter with the sistren 
Family ties the while bereft. 


Bursts of song—of exhortation— 
Shaker march,—long cast away— 





Thro’ all the years this memory lingers— 
This “Shaker Meeting” of olden day. 




















SQUAR’ APPLESAUCE 


By George I. Putnam 


I had been very naughty. Aunt 
said so. Being set to clear away 
the breakfast dishes I had tried to 
satisfy my still sharp appetite by 
sly pickings into the dish of apple 
sauce. My __s criminal leanings 
being as yet imperfectly. developed 
I attempted no concealment, and of 
course my sin found me out. At 
dinner time the shortage of apple 
sauce spoke for itself. I had noth- 
ing to say for myself. Aunt spoke 
sufficiently, both from my point of 
view and hers, and at the conclu- 
sion of her remarks I was sent to 
bed for the afternoon. 

Perhaps I snivelled as I lay in 
bed; I do not know. All I am sure 
of is that Aunt stood suddenly in 
the half-opened doorway. and de- 
manded : 

“Do you want anything?” 

I wanted my handkerchief des- 
perately, and the need makes me 
suspect a case of snivels. Aunt 
waited on me. While I lay passive 
on my pillow, awaiting the next 
gift of the gods, she dived into the 
pocket of my little breeches in 
search of the dingy rag. 

Suddenly her voice rang sharp 
with a note of terrible triumph. 
“What’s this?” she called. 

With my heart sinking from fear 
of I knew not what newly exposed 
depravity, I opened my eyes toward 
her and saw her holding up by the 
tip of thumb and forefinger, a 
molasses cooky. I had forgotten 
hour of need, and my sorrows of 
that squirrel’s hoard against the 
hour of need, and my sorrows of 
bed-going had killed my appetite. 
I would have chosen to go without 
the handkerchief a century rather 
than that she should discover the 
cooky. With the threat of the In- 
quisition’s tortures in her tones she 
repeated her query ; but I could only 





groan in anguish of spirit, correct- 
ly anticipating immediate anguish 
of body. 

Very slowly, impressively, 
declaimed: “Be sure—your 
will find—you out” 

. How thoroughly 
that I was! 

She went on, 
sparing: 

“T never did see sech a boy! I 
don’t believe the world holds an- 
other like ye, not one! I hope to 
goodness I'll never run acrost one, 
anyways!” 

The vision of that other boy’s un- 
happy fate if she did run acrost him 
loomed in my mind and I would 
have spared him. “I hope you 
won't,” I whined. 

“Oh, you can’t make up to me 
like that!” she answered sharply, 
suspecting me of an attempt to 
butter parsnips. “The way you act 
with vittles! A body’d say you was 
haff starved. Do ye get enough 
to eat?” she demanded. 

I caught my fugitive breath and 
whimpered, “Yes, ma’am.” 

“Of course you do. I knew it. 
But I didn’t hardy spoze ye’d have 
the grace t’ admit it. They’s no 
blame to my door, ’t any rate. I 
feed ye and feed ye well, and this 
is all the thanks I get for’t! When 
you've set to table and et'all that’s 
good for ye, then ye have to go 
when my back’s turned and steal 
my good vittles; steal ’em! Cookies 
and apple sauce! /You’re a thief, 
You know where thiefs wind up” 

I dismally admitted that I did. 
“T’ll be crucified.” 

“H’m! Well, if you don’t beat 
my time! Ye aim high at that, I 
mus’ say. Jail! Jail!” she repeated, 
throwing the word at me from her 
angry forefinger. “Jailed ye may 


she 
sin— 


convinced of 


implacable, un- 


be, but not through fault o’ mine,” 
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she went on, setting her lips in a 
thin, straight line, and making cer- 
tain preparations which my abject 
spirit had already anticipated. “I'll 
do my duty by ye. I said I would 
when I took ye, and I will!” 

Then she did her duty by me un- 
til her arm must have ached from 
the exercise. After which, heated 
in body and mind, her voice raised 
as though addressing me at a dis- 
tance: “You are a very naughty 
boy! An’ now you lay there till 
you c’n say you’re sorry and won't 
do it again!” She left me. 

It was no punishment, then, to 
lie in bed. It was indeed balm and 
solace, the only solace mine in a 
wide and barren world. I lay there, 
clinging to the pillow while the 
whirling room slowed down and the 
bed ceased rocking. The soundless 
sobbing left me exhausted and I lay, 
limp, wishing nothing but to lie, 
lie forever, undisturbed. Sleep 
stole upon me and restored me; and 
presently I opened my eyes with 
renewed alarm to see Aunt again 
standing by my bed. But my alarm 
was due to a guilty conscience, as 
I knew when it appeared there were 
no other crimes charged against me 
on that day’s calendar. 

“Get up, and get your clo’es on,” 
Aunt commanded. “You'll be late 
for supper.” 

Supper! There was magic in the 
word. Eating was always in good 
form. And at supper there would 
be Uncle, back from the store. I 
dressed wth commendable haste. 

When I stole into the kitchen the 
table was laid for the meal. Very 
crisp and correct it was, with a 
white cloth and sprigged dishes, 
with plates of toast, cake and cook- 
ies and a bowl of apple sauce. 
Uncle was seated at his place be- 
hind the toast, his hands neatly 
folded in a waiting attitude on the 
edge of the cloth in his front. To 
put the whole hand on the cloth 
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would have been to soil that spot- 
less napery—I knew! 

Aunt took her place opposite 
Uncle, the apple sauce under her 
care. I sat at the side between. 
As I slid to my chair Uncle lifted 
his chin and gave me a friendly 
smile, then bowed his head above 
his crossed fingers and ‘mumbled 
some phrases which I never caught 
distinctly, but during which I had 
learned that it was necessary to 
hold my appetite in check. Other- 
wise I would fast, not feast. 

It was during this enforced wait 
that my eye, furtively taking in the 
supper equipment, fastened on the 
appalling fact that but two indi- 
vidual dishes stood beside the bowl 
of apple sauce. There was some- 
thing ominous about that which the 
artificially cheerful face of Aunt 
did nothing to dispel. Anxiously 
I awaited developments. 

Aunt dipped some sauce into a 
small dish and passed it to Uncle. 
“You keep this, Henry,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

Uncle paused, his hand arrested 
in the act of passing the dish to me. 
His glance quested back and forth; 
nis tongue well trained to silence. 

Not so Aunt. She was voluble 
and her frankness would have dis- 
armed had it not been assumed. 


“That’s Squar’ Applesauce over 
there,” she chatted. “He _ takes 
hisn alone.” 
“You mean the boy don’t git 
none?” Uncle asked huskily. 
“Squar’ Applesauce don’t git 
none,’ she corrected. “He took 


hisn all alone this forenoon. ’Spoze 
he likes it better that way.” 

Uncle was like one stunned. He 
bent over his plate, a sadness 
gathering on his visage and he ate 
as if the savour of the food had 
departed. Indeed it had, for me. 
To be addressed as Eben Apple- 
sauce, Esquire, would ordinarily 


have been delightful pleasantry. Un- 

















SQUAR’ APPLESAUCE 


der the circumstances it was bitter 
irony. With but feeble zeal I ap- 
plied myself to toast and a mug of 


milk. Aunt’s appetite, however, 
was never better. She ate and 
drank with tremendous _ relish. 


Through it all her eye was upon 
me, remarking my lack of accom- 
plishment. 

“Set to, Squar’ Applesauce, set 
to and make a good meal,” she urg- 
ed with mock hospitality. Then 
with viperish change: “Eat while 
I’m lookin’ at ye and not go pickin’ 
and thievin’ atterwards. Here you 
be, a great boy seven years old an’ 
I can’t trust ye to clear th’ table! 
What sort of a man will ye make 
if ye ain’t to be trusted now?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” I whined 
falsely. 

“Yes, ye do know, too,’ 
back, sharp as a shot. “It’s ben 
drilled into you enough. You start 
in takin’ little things and it’s only a 
step to bigger ones. And what will 
ye be? she demanded. 

“A criminal, ma’am,” I faintly ad- 
mitted. 

“Criminal, yes. And jes’ think 
how I’d feel to have a boy I'd rais- 
ed turn out a criminal! Now ye 
know what you’re comin’ to, ye 
must fight ag’inst it. I can’t do 
nothin’ for ye if ye won’t do nothin’ 
for yourself. I’m tryin’ hard, night 
and day; land! I don’t hardly 
think of nothin’ else but how to save 
ye and make a man of ye; and here 
ye hang back and fight ag’inst me 
instead of with me! But I won't 
give up! I'll save ye yet if there’s 
any savin’ left in ye!” She turned 
to Uncle and took an intimate tone. 
“This is proper good apple sauce 
ain’t it, Henry?” she asked like a 
young housewife seeking praise for 
her cookery. 

Uncle took one glance at my 
stricken face and faintly rebelled. 
“Almiry, can’t ye let the boy alone?” 
he remonstrated. 

“T ain’t talkin’ to him,” Aunt re- 


’ 


she came 
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turned in a tone of surprise. “I’m 
talkin’ to you Henry. I ast you if 
this wasn’t prime apple sauce.” 
And she took a spoonful of it with 
gusto. ; 

“Oh, dear me!” sighed Uncle, 
giving it up. 

Somehow his despair seemed to 
put Aunt on the defensive. “Any- 
how, I’m going to do my duty by 
him, don’t you think I ain’t,” she 
declared with finality. “If it kills 
us both I will! I ain’t one to go 
before th’ Throne and leave it ap- 
pear I didn’t do my earthly duty. 
And I don’t forget he’s your folks, 
not mine, either.” 

There was no opening for reply, 
even had anyone been in condition 
to hazard a word, and the simple 
meal sped to an end undisturbed. 
Aunt, giving undivided attention 
now to her plate, ate well. Present- 
ly something underneath the table 
touched my leg, a furtive touch. I 
responded. Then the exploring 
member, sure of its ground, pressed 
repeatedly against me. Uncle and 
I exchanged no glances as his warm 
knee caressed my lank little shin, 
but we both found exquisite satis- 
faction in the touch and our spirits 
rose. It was balm to my soul to 
thus know Uncle for an ally; it was 
the acme of cleverness thus to es- 
tablish communication under the 
very nose of the enemy. I could 
have laughed aloud, but for the be- 
trayal, Truly, I was learning self- 
control; I could bear pain without a 
cry, joy without a smile. Perhaps 
I was learning other things, such as 
deceit and trickery. That phase of 
the matter would have given Aunt 
pause; Uncle and I passed it over 
with careless grace. 

After supper Uncle sat a few 
minutes on the back porch before 
returning to the store. He _ sat 
there, apparently resting, but I 
knew he was waiting—waiting for 
me. My heart urged me toward 
him, but first there were duties for 
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my hands. How desperately I liv- 
ed up to the letter of the law in per- 
forming them! I cleared the table; 
I broke nothing; I picked no food. 
And presently my reward was due 
and could riot be denied. 

Then I stood by Uncle’s side, his 
arm drawing me close, and closer 
yet, while mine reached around his 
neck in a strangling grip to which 
he submitted as to a soothing in- 
fluence. He lent himself more and 
more to my slender size and puny 
strength, until he was throttled as 
with bands of straw. With his 
disengaged hand he patted my 
head and smoothed my _ cheek 
from brow to chin, holding my 
small, thin face in the cup of his 


palm and squeezing until he hurt. 
But of this I would make no sign. 
The pain that followed his touch of 
love was a real joy; I wanted him 
to hurt me more, to prove how 
much I could bear from him with- 
out crying out. 

But he was far from sensing the 
ordeal I fondly imagined myself un- 
dergoing. His repressed _ spirit 
was dissolving in tenderness toward 
me. This was his one moment of 
spiritual satisfaction; I afforded the 
sole outlet for his love. Thus we 
held each other close, and he sighed 
deeply, now and then whispering in 
the tenderest way: “My pore little 
boy! My pore little hatchet-faced 
boy!” 


AU SOLEIL 


By Waiter B. Wolfe. 


The great sun has torn the misty veils 
Where many dawning empires grew— 


With silver fingers 


It has penciled many mornings; 


Babylon and Judaea 


Greece and mighty Rome: 


Gilded for a day 


And plunged into tenebrous silence. 


The grey lichens cling 


Where pillars stood and temples 


And the earthworms 


Have crumbled them forever...... 


The great sun has watched 
The mighty march of empires— 


Yet only the grasses 
The tall green grasses 


Growing in their crannies 


Thrusting their heads 
From cracked mosaics 


And crumbling tilings, 


Only the grasses sing now 


When the great sun 


Tears the misty veils of dawn 


With silver fingers..... 
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CONTEMPORARY VERSE ANTHOLOGY 
WitH An _ IntTRODUCTION’ By 
CHARLES WHARTON Stork. Pp. 
266. Cloth. New York. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


(Reviewed by Gordon Hillman) 


Mr. Charles Wharton Stork has 
a pleasant way of doing unusual 
things and doing them well, and his 
Anthology of poems selected from 
the magazine, Contemporary Verse, 
is more than notable in comparison 
with the poetry of the day. Here 
are gathered together |Edward J. 
O’Brien, Lizette Woodworth Reese, 
David Morton, Witter Bynner, Ed- 
win Ford Piper, John French Wil- 
son, Margaret Widdemer, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Scudder Middleton, Sara 
Teasdale, Mary Carolyn Davies, 
Joyce Kilmer and almost a hundred 
others, a truly formidable array of 
American poets. 

Undeniably, there is no one giant 
standing head and shoulders above 
the others, but as undeniably their 
work is, on an average, exceedingly 
good. Here among them is grati- 
fication for all tastes, here are new 
writers and old, all singing to the 
best of their varied abilities and 
with few exceptions, all singing very 
well indeed. It could not have 
been an easy task to compile such 
an Anthology, which stands with 
Mr. Braithwaite’s yearly collection, 
and Miss Rittenhouse’s occasional 
one in bringing to the fore the real 


poetic genius of America. As the: 


magazine, Contemporary Verse, is 
head and shoulders above its kind, 
one would expect an anthology of 
poems from it to be good; one could 
not expect it to be as good as it 
really is. 

Variety is rampart for seemingly 
Mr. Stork has no prejudices, and 
both lovers of free verse and of the 
lyric will find their prophets here. 





A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Gratefully however, there are in this. 
volume, no explosive verse, explos- 
ive only to draw attention to its 
author, no “red shirt” and dynamite 
effects such as are initiated by Mr. 
Sandburg to prove that he is a 
Chicagoan, mo attempts to outdo 
Mr. Masters and his “Spoon River 
Anthology” in sensationalism. 

One may read Mr. Stork’s An- 
thology with the keen pleasure of 
discovering really good verse, and 
not with the more dubious joy of 
happening upon some new cult or 
“ism.” It shows American poetry 
as it is, not as certain radicals in 
rhythm would have us see it. In- 
evitably there are poems ir this col- 
lection that some of us_ will not 
like, there are no poems that none 
of us will like. 

As to which is the best, you must 
judge for yourself. The group of 
“Week End Sonnets” by John 
French Wilson are unusually good, 
and the best of the younger sonnet- 
eers, David Morton, sings the glory 
of the Seven Seas in “Shipping 
News” and “Beauty Like Yours.” 
Yet possibly Edward J. O’Brien’s 
“Pulvis et Umbra” overtops them 
all. Few modern poets and fewer 


modern, American poets can write 
like this. 


“IT am but a dusty name 
Blowing down a ruined stair, 

I whose passion was a flame 
Kindling all the windy air. 


Veil my dreaming with a sigh 
Light is drowned in shadow’s foam, 
I, whose dream may never die, 
Knew not when I wandered home.” 
He who would find better con- 
temporary verse than this must 
fare far. 


Hardly less good is a poem by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, best re- 
membered of all American women 
poets, and Miss Sara Teasdale is 
represented by three delightful 
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“Songs for E.” Well known by 
this time through many reprintings 
is Amanda Benjamin Hall’s “I Am 
A Dancer,” and Marguerite Wilkin- 
son’s “Weather” is fully qualified 
to stand beside it in merit. 

For contrast, there is a very jolly 
poem by Joyce Kilmer, “The Ash- 
man,” almost a phantasy with a 
rollicking humor through it all, and 
Gamaliel Bradford has contributed 
some of his best known excellences 
of verse, deserving of much appre- 
ciation in these days when form and 
meter are neglected. 

And now to the youngsters, the 
poets of the future? Mr. Morton 
has arrived as his sonnet, “Shipping 
News,” testifies. 


“Here is the record of their splendid days, 
The curving prow, the tall and stately 
mast, 
And all the width and wonder of their 
ways 
Reduced to little printed words, at last. 
The Helen Dover docks, the Mary Ann 
Departs for Ceylon and the Eastern trade; 
Arrived: The Jacque with cargoes from 
Japan, 
And Richard Kidd, a tramp, and Silver 
Maid. 


The narrow print is wide enough for 
these : 
But here: “Reported Missing”.......... 
the type fails, 
The column breaks for white, disastrous 
seas, 
The jagged spars thrust through, and 
flapping sails 
Flagging farewells to sky and wind and 
shore, 
Arrive at silent ports, and leave no more.” 


So has Mr. Wilson just arrived, 
and yet there are a stride above 
Helen Coale Crew, whose “These 
Are Thy Sheep, Theocritus” is a 
rare bit of poesy. Louis Ginsbery, 
publisher of a first volume this 
winter is amply represented by “In 
the Hallway.” Beatrice Ravenel’s 
“Broomgrass” recalls: the - flaring 
color of Alfred Noyes, while Ley- 
land Huckfield’s “The Old Gods 
March” has a truly Chestertonian 
lilt and swing. And one must not 
forget “The Taking of Bagdad” by 
Kadra Maysi. Other there are and 
many of them who have done good 
things, Witter Bynner among them, 
but neither Leonora Speyer nor yet 
Amory Hare are additions to the 
Anthology. 


TO DAWN 


By G. Faunce Whitcomb. 


Dawn, Dawn, 
The still glory of your early morn glow 
Steals over my being like wine; 
The blended shades of your blues and grays 


throw 


Nameless yearnings into my mind. 
Dawn, Dawn, 
The subtlety of your advent and flight 
Increases my longing to know 
The mystery of your brilliance and might. 
Bare your secret before you go! 
Dawn—Dawn! 


; 


or ke 














A FEW PAGES OF POETRY 


Through the kindness of Mr. 
Brokes More a prize of of $50 is of- 
fered for the best poem published in 


John H. Bartlett. A gratifying 
number of entries for the contest 
already have been received, some of 





Sot 





the Granite Monthly during the which are printed herewith, while 
year 1921. The judges are Prof. others may be found elsewhere in 
Katharine Lee Bates, Mr. W. S. the magazine. 

Braithwaite and former Governor 


ETERNITY HATH NO AGE! 
By Maude Gordon-Roby. 


Nay, tell me not that I am growing old! 
Look upward to the glowing Sun: Behold 
His morning face of warm and ruddy gold. 
The white arms of the Sea caressingly enfold 
His rays until her bosom, heaving, cold, 
Transmutes the glory....Evening bells are 
tolled ; 
A million Stars leap out, nor are they doled 
Forth scantily like lambs into the fold. 


They crowd the blue and ever joyous hold 

Communion with the spheres. Man cannot 
mold 

His age, he WAS before the planets rolled 

Across the firmament Man is not old! 





MEMORIES 


By Clair T. Leonard. 


At night, dull fancies take their shapes again, 
And feed the mind with recollections dim 

Of jollity and mirth and merry men 

And prattling children—darling cherubim ; 


Of silly errors, sweet in innocence, 

And spiteful actions of demeanor foul, 

And days and weeks of irksome penitence, 

Till God might waive the suff’rings of my soul. 


And then within the blackness of the night, 
Illumined like those knightly dreams of old, 

My soul is quicken’d by a vision bright 

Of thee. And when ’t is gone my soul grows cold; 


The night reveals how far remote thou art, 
How many months have passed since we did part. 
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CAMILLA SINGS 


By Shirley Harvey. 


Sing me a song that is wholly new, 

A song that no lips have ever sung, 

A song that shall speak from the soul of you 
To the wheeling stars of the universe, 
From Heaven’s praise to deep Hell-curse 

Or the hill where a Christ was hung. 

A song that shall echo within my heart, 

And stir to life the dullard there, 

A song divine, like a flaming dart, 

To scar and cleanse to the riven bone 

Yet soothe like a childish prayer. 


Hark! can you hear it, 
Out across the meadows, 
Pulsing through the wind-drift 
Muscial and low, 
The echo of a love song, 
A lark’s song that quivers, 
And sets the heart to singing,— 
And bleeding even so? 


Hark! can you hear it, 
Surging o’er the city, 
Breaking through the rattle 
Of the traffic’s come and go, 
The echo of a love song 
That sneers and blasts and shivers, 
And sets the heart to bleeding 
And singing even so? 


Hark! can you hear it, 

Sweeping o’er the mountain, 
Speaking in the stillness 

Of the ocean’s ebb and flow, 
The echo of a love song 

That sings of deep contentment, 
And sets the heart to laughing,— 

And longing even so? 


Hark! can you hear it, 
Booming in the cavern, 
Speaking the depths 
Of life’s eternal woe, 
The echo of a love song, 
Yearning and yet hopeless, 
That sets the heart to longing,— 
And laughing even so? 
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CAMILLA SINGS 


Loud is the voice of the wind, 
When the mountains about are cold. 
Wise are the words of men, 
When they speak from of old. 
New is the dawn on the hill, 
Ancient the day that dies. 
Heart of me, soul of me, life of me, 
What would you give to be wise? 


Many the voices that strive 

To riddle the meaning of God. 
Many the steps that wipe out 

The pathways that others have trod. 
Loud is the voice of Life, 

And-greater than Death’s in men’s eyes. 
Heart of me, soul of me, life of me, 

Would ye give what to be wise? 


When the crimson day is fading 
Into gold across the lea, 
And the moon is pouring silver 
O’er the dark, dim, purple sea, 
And the first gleam of the beacon 
Twinkles out across the dark, 
The home-light of the dory 
And the swaying fisher-bark. 


Low a woman’s heart is singing 
In the firelight’s homely glare, 
Singing softly to the shadows 
That beat back the hearthstone-flare, 
And her heart is full of gladness,— 
Though her song is all of pain,— 
For she cannot hear the thunder 
Or the racing hurricane, 
That in far off Southern oceans 
Strikes and overwhelms in wrath 
The ship that seeks to breast a way 
Athwart its foam-blazed path. 


Pale are ghosts of the dead 

That walk on the sea; 
Worn are the hearts that pray 

In love and misery ; 
Black as the caverns of death 

Are the pits of her eyes; 
Heart of me, soul of me, life of me, 
Would ye be wise? 
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Where the city lights are mocking,— 
With a mocking that defames, 
Where the city lights are tender, 
Like brooding altar flames, 
Where the ceaseless hum of thousands 
Seems to weave as by a spell 
All the glory that is Heaven’s 
All the hate that toils in Hell. 


A woman’s heart is singing 
As the evening gathers down, 
And the thousand steps beat homeward 
From the busy, tired town, 
Her heart sings with the city 
That has left the toil of day, 
And, dressed in light and laughter, 
Waits to dance the night away. 
So she gives her heart to singing, 
For she cannot—cannot hear 
In a far off street the clanging gong 
That marks the city’s fear. 





Pale are the ghosts of the dead 
The city has slain; 
Broken the hearts that weep 
And pray in their pain; 
Bitter as sour wine 
Are the tears in her eyes; 
Heart of me, soul of me, life of me, 
Would ye be wise? 


Older than the wisdom 

That mutters through the ages, 
Younger than the dawn 

That reddens on the hill, 
Sweeter than the hawthorne, 

‘More bitter than the hemlock 
Is the whispered love song 

That bids the world be still. 


Listen, can’t you hear it, 

In these words that falter, 
Read it in my tears 

And blushes ere they go? 
Nay, then I must tell you 

How bitterly I love you,— 
Take me, hold, love me— 

And slay me even so! 























New Hampshire, natural home of 
winter sports, is awaking to a 
realization of her opportunities on 
this line which ought to mean much 
for the good of the state. Winter 
carnivals, with programs extending 
over several days, were held dur- 
ing the month of February, 1921, at 
Newport, Gorham, Hanover and 
Lacomia. 
saw more winter guests from the 
cities come within the state than 
ever before. 
possibilities from a pecuniary point 
of view inherent in this situation, 
the New Hampshire Association of 
Publishers of Weekly Newspapers, 
at its recent midwinter meeting took 
the lead in advocating action 
throughout the state for realizing 
upon this great and almost un- 
touched asset of our commonwealth. 

The Switzerland of America does 
not need to go so far as its name- 
sake country over seas to witness 
an example of such development, 
although it is reached in its highest 
degree in that land of the Alps. 
Here in America certain sections 
of the state of New York make 
every midwinter a season of such 
joyous and healthful outdoor sport 
as to draw ‘thousands thither to 
participate in it. There is no rea- 
son why all of New Hampshire 
cannot do the same. In a normal 
winter the supply of snow upon our 
hills and fields and of ice upon our 
lakes and rivers is sufficient for all 
demands of snowshoe, ski and 
skate. Ideal spots for winter 
sports of every kind are to be found 
by the score within easy access 
from the great cities and _ well 
supplied with good hotels capable 
of entertaining the winter guest as 
hospitably as they have for many 
years the summer visitor. For a 
long time the members of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club have been 
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aware that to know the White Hills 
at their best one must see them at 
their whitest and A. M. C. parties 
anually have bearded the zero 
weather dragon in his lair amid the 
mountain fastnesses. 

More recently the Dartmouth 
Outing Club has turned the tedium 
of the old time Hanover winter into 
a season of joyful sport and _ has 
flung its line of cabin outposts over 
a hundred miles of hills. Not the 
least factor in the wonderful growth 
of the college has been the widely 
disseminated knowledge of the work 
and fun of the Outing Club. Bring- 
ing the boys from card and _ pool 
tables, yes, and from study desks 
and book shelves, into God’s great 
white out of doors; sending them 
over the snow and ice, across the 
fields, through the woods and up the 
hills, until every nerve tingles with 
the joy of being alive, has done 
wonders for the physical health and 
spiritual morale of the college body. 

It will do much for every com- 
munity which gives it a fair trial. 
We can see, as the newspaper pub- 
lishers see, much money coming into 
New Hampshire as a result of mak- 
ing available our winter sport re- 
sources and advertising them to the 
world. And we can see, also, how 
a greater degree of out-of-door 
winter life for our own people would 
make us happier, healthier and long- 
er-lived. We wish every city and 
village considered a toboggan slide 
as much of a necessity as a moving 
picture theater; we wish there were 
as many ice skating rinks as dance 
halls; we wish more girls would 
snowshoe and fewer would “shim- 
my;’ we wish more boys would 
play hockey and fewer would play 
pool. And perhaps all these things 
will come to pass if we give them 
a chance. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


DR. ALFRED W. ABBOTT 


Alfred W. Abbott, M. D., was born in 
Concord, May 7, 1842, the son of Alfred 
C. and Judith (Farnum) Abbott, and died 
at Laconia, January 23. He attended the 
academy at Boscawen and studied medi- 
cine with Dr. A. E. Emery at Fisherville 
and at the Dartmouth Medical College, 
from which he graduated in 1868. Be- 
ginning practice in Kansas, he soon re- 
turned to New Hampshire, at first at 
Suncook and then at Sanbornton, where 


Miss Blanche N. Abbott, a teacher in the 
Laconia High school. 


SUMNER C. HILL 


Deacon Sumner Cummings Hill, son of 
Col. John and Betsey (Eastman) Hill, 
was born in Conway, August 10, 1833, and 
died there January 20, 1921. He married, 
April 24, 1873, Mrs. Helen M. (Dow) 
Merrill, of North Conway, who died 
February 18, 1914. As farmer, banker, 
postmaster and state representative, Mr. 
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he was located 1870-1880. For the past 
40 years he had been a leading citizen and 
professionalj/ man lof Laconia. He was 
the second president of the Winnipesaukee 
Academy of Medicine; president of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company; and trus- 
tee of the Laconia Savings Bank. On 
December 30, 1869, he was united in mar- 
riage to Julia Ann Clay of Manchester, 
who survives, with a son, Dr. Clifton S. 
Abbott, of Laconia, and a daughter, 


. A. W. Assorr. 


Hill served his day and generation. He 
was a charter member of the Second Con- 
gregational Church of Conway and was 
elected deacon for life. The funeral was 
held on January 23, his pastor, Rev. 
Charles E. Beals, officiating. Interment 
was in West Side Cemetery, Conway. 
Deacon Hill was a good man, a useful 
citizen, a sterling Christian. He is sur- 
vived by an only daughter, Louise D. 
(Mrs. Stephen Allard), of Conway. 
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